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MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 


THE announcement made by Mr. Gladstone 
in his letter to Lord Granville that he finally 
retires from the leadership of the Liberal party, 
will, doubtless, materially affect the politico- 
— * — of the realm. Not imme- 
diately, per ot directly—but neverthe- 
less, in resulte which will be none the less real 
and important. In the experience of individual 
life, the. dashing to pieces of fondly-cherished 
hopes sometimes prepares the way for their ul- 
timate realisation—just as the removal of the 
shores precedes the launch of the ship. It is 
— possible, and itis not uncommon, fo set 

‘store upon certain aptitudes in an 
—— to do a special work, as to overlook 
their being associated with accidents of posi- 
tion which completely neutralise them. In 
such cases, we rather gain than lose by being 
undeceiyed, though it is by an event over 
which we cannot do otherwise than sorely 
mourn. No small number of those subjects of 
the Queen who have long sighed and devoutly 
worked for ‘‘a free Ohurch in a free State,” 
wistfully regarded Mr. Gladstone as the British 
stateaman destined to translate that sentiment 
of Count Oavour’s into legislative act. Most of 
e qualifications needed for accomplishing this 
1 revolution seemed to meet in him. 
So far as Ireland was concerned, indeed, he 
had done the feat, and would have done it 
much more deftly if his original plan had 
not been marred by Episcopal lack of faith in 
the vital energies of embodied truth. It was 
not surprising that many should look forward 
to his doing the same thing on a larger scale. 
His logical consistency, his profound religious 
sincerity, his thorough appreciation of all that 
is involved in spiritual freedom, his inexhaus- 
tible resource, his moral courage, the marvel- 
lous flow and force of his Parliamentary elo- 
quence, and the length and breadth of his 
official experience, seemed to point him out as 
of all men living the fittest to undertake a re- 
adjustment of the relations of civil authority to 


spiritual institutions, upon a double basis of 


justice and religion. True, he protested strenu- 
ously, and sometimes it was surmised in tones 
of exaggeration, against all idea of embarking 
upon so gigantic and momentous an enterprise. 
Like the Hebrew leader and lawgiver when 
bidden to represent his fellow-countrymen 


before Pharaoh, he deprecated the tremendous 


of. So long as he 


| 


| mastery of its various 


question did not n 


responsibility of the miss 


But the expectation. bee#me widely prevalent 


55 that Mr. Gladstone wae. the statesman who 


would eventually achieve the liberation of 


59 religion from State patronage and control.” 


These anticipatory inferences were drawn in 
forgetfulness of what we may call the retarding 


1 | force of Mr. Gladstone’s official position. The 
61 | fact, or, at any rate, the fall significance of the 
e2 | fact, that he was Prime 


ister of the Crown, 
party, was lost sight 
| i ed such it was not 


and leader of the Li 


permissible for him to & 
disestablishment at an @m : 
would leave it open to him to bring all the rich 
qualifications of his mißt and heart to the 
ts. He was bound 


the interval of dis 
between his personal view 

dignity of the Crown. He had to speak the 
sense of a great historical party rather than his 
own, and his Parliamentary utterances on this 
Fly express with accu- 
racy his individual state mind i in regard to 
it, any more than a Quéen’s Speech does the 
private opinions and sympathies of Her 
Mojesty. Mr. stone, plainly, has not 
thought out the truths whieh lie at the botton of 
the Church and State tr 


might take too deep an i 
not pursue and overts 
have done, and he prefe 
himself a spirit of — 2 which might have 
led to results quite beyond any prospeot he had 
of being able to turn them to practical account. 
To Liberationists Mr. Gladstone’s retention of 
the leadership of the Liberal party could hardly 
have brought any advatitage—at least while 
the Oonservatives remis in office — which 


would adequately — — them for the 

raint which it would oontinue to impose 
upon the independence his judgment. The 
formation of a sound lic opinion on the 
ecclesiastical policy of * future has’ been for- 
mally recognised by as their special duty 


—and it will certainly li their task if Mr. 
Gladstone, who ex such immense in- 
fluence, feels himself f m official responsi- 


bilities to approach the great question as a 
Ohristian politician, and o give the country a 
clear photograph of his oon victions. For we 
do not understand that hig definite resignation 
of party leadership im his retirement from 
public life, or even from Parliament. Some of 
his most pregnant ches in the House of 
Commons were delivered when he was unre- 
strained by the trammeli of office, and it may 
well be that the counsels of such a man, repre- 
senting as they may expected to do his 
purely personal beliefs, may help not a little 
towards guiding the opimion of his countrymen 
towards a right conclusion | she 

We are inclined to thi 


ik that Mr. Gladstone's 
mse importance of the 

i question which 
looms through the haze of the near future, and 
his knowledge of the si@te of parties in refe- 
rence thereto, have had much to do with the 
practical conclusion at which he’ hag ar- 


rived. It is not on merely secular questions, we 
fancy, that he shrinks from the post which he 
has 80 admirably and 1 ully filled. He 


probably perceives that he age verges close 


upon a peridd of politiog-ecclesiastical change 


| 


| likely to reach far down among the roots of 


national life. He is fully aware that the public 
mind.is not at present, and possibly for some 
time to come will not be, ripe for that change. 
The Whiggish elements of the Liberal party are 
too averse from it, and the Radical elements 
too earnestly intent upon it, to admit of their 
being led as a combined and disciplined army 
across any region but one of merely material 
interests. But national life includes something 
more than that, and promises to do so increa- 
singly as years rollon. Mr. Gladstone cannot 
hope to harmonise forces which are, for. the 
time being, irreconcileable. He has not the 
time requisite for any such attempt. He is 
midway between sixty and seventy yearsof age. 
Upwards of forty years’ laborious service of 
the country has drawn largely upon his ener- 
gies, physioul and intellectual. He discerns 
from afar the struggle which is impending. 
And, although he would leave himself free to 
take such part in it as his conscience and 
feelings may prompt, he has no ambition, after 
all that he has achieved, to ride the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm.” Who can blame him? 
Who can ask him to do more than occasionally 
to throw into the common stock some fruits of | 
his maturest and most unbiassed refleotion ? 

We are looking at the matter now in its 
broadest phase. The object we have at heart, 
we have at heart not because this or the other 
segment of modern Liberalism is identified with 
it, dut because we honestly believe it to be 
inseparably intertwined with the highest wel- 
fare of the country. We do not profess enthu- 
siastic attachment to any political party which 
ceases to be a party as soon as it essays to 
define its political creed. We have not much 
confidence in those who have no confidence in 
the principles they publicly avow. It is not 
without a pang that we witness the retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone, nor can we get up any in- 
tensity of interest as to who shall be his im- 
mediate successor—a question, however, which 
we have touched upon elsewhere. The right 
hon. gentleman of whom Liberals of all shades 
can never cease to be proud, had his weaknesses, 
we know, and they have been amply avenged 
upon him. But he has lost none of his real 
strength for good. He made his positian 
illustrious, not his position him. For the 
ultimate purpose of Liberationists we look upon 
his change of position as one for the better. 
During the continuance of their educational 
work no official or technical skill could have 
greatly assisted them ; nor, indeed, could they 
have expected that it would be placed at thejr 
disposal. But the qualities and capabilities of 
the man will remain what they are —and 
‘‘coming events will probably present the 
widest scope for their independent action. In 
a word, we anticipate more from Mr. Gladstone, 
than we should have dared to do from the late 
leader of the Liberal party. ? 


THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH UNION AND THERE BULWARK 
OF PROTESTANTISM.” 


On Thursday last the Leeds Branch of the 
English Chare Union held its annual com- 
memoration,” and the Hon. O. L. Wood, Presi- 
dent of the whole Union, made a very note- 
worthy speech. On the same day the parish 
church of Faversham was reopened after re- 
storation and improvements; and at the lun- 
cheon which relieved the solemnity of the occa- 
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sion, the Archbishop of Oan made a And he adds, with a boldness apparen tly 
speech, which we can y dal noteworthy, | founded upon growing numbers, that the 
but i ee pl ar i e fare Chara Union is di for — 

significant opr to the more bet ; no nonsense either Pram the 
ters the | Judicial eng of the Privy Ooundil or 


| 4 ood. 
» 80 
oetbility, and 


n pro- 
criticism. We find 
himself on such an occasion, 
le, to safe ities. The 
which certain Nonconformists 
eir usual week-evening services at 
places of worship” in order to 


happen to be opened in the neighbourhood. 


The proposition that ‘throughout the country 
genera ngland was ve 
stron safely be propounded with- 
out on, at any rate on the 
rt of that its strength 


But when the archbishop, under that resist - 
less fascination which draws all episcopal eyes 
towards one spot in the future horizon, pro- 
ceeded to contemplate the probable result 
of disestablishment, the view which he 
took of the work of the Church was singu- 
larly different from that maintained about 
the same hour in Leeds by the President 
of the Ei Church Union. A ing to 
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o ergymen whose heads are turned by the nove 


eunctity that they owe to ordination alone. 

But things have come to such a pass now, that. 
ceased to exert any 

sedative influence. The President of the 


English Church Union informs us that in 


the last six months 1,500 new members have 

been enrolled; or five times as many as were 

added during the corresponding — of 1873. 
| 3 


- 


| the great mass of the 


— 


tells us, that under no circumstances would 

n laity con- 
cerned give up several of points under dis- 
cussion.” These points include, Wwe presume, 
the sacrificial vestments, the ‘‘ eastward posi- 
tion,” implying the sacrifioe of the mass, and 
in addition perhaps the confessional. We are 
bound to confess that he frankly anticipates 
and honestly meets the objections that might 
be raised by more moderate—that is by less 
consistent High Churchmen—against ‘‘ putting, 
the whole country in a flame for the sake of a 


the p church, waszkindly and pro- vestment, or ‘‘ endangering opportunities of 

ribed as ‘‘a hopeful si 3 But the work on account of a ne Vex our- 

eaker prudently —1 to particu: | selves we quite a with him, that 
consummation to which it pointed. We | the real controversy does not concern such 

ot help wondering how he would describe | matters at all. It is, as he says, the super- 

2 similar courtesy on part of the incumbent, | natural character of the Church, the nature of 
if a Wesleyan or In mt Church should | the sacraments, and the powers and gifts of the 


Christian priesthood; that combine to form the 
real issue. And if it were possible for us to 


ry | hold his opinions on such points, we trust it 
‘| would be as impossible for us as it is for him 


to surrender a position or to shrink from the 

onsibility of maintaining it because it is 
obscured by considerations which hide its im- 
portance from the eyes of many.” 

Under these circumstances, what possible 
significance can we attach to the archbishop’s 
solemn warning that if anything were to happen 
to the Established Church of England, the Be- 
tablished Ohurch of Rome must be the gainer ? 
Let the Hon. C. L. Wood’s speech be read in 
the light of the 1 recently pub- 
between Canon Liddon and Monsignor 
pe: and it will be seen that there is not an 
dia- world dogma, not a monkish superstition, 


| | not ® priestly pretence, not a piece of eccle- 


siastical mummery, which is not or may not be 
ified by its association with the one and 
„ upheld by the English Ohurch 
Union. What does it matter to us that their 

ie rather with the Old 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Ir the Ritualists have a care for notoriety they 
should by this time be content. They are occupy- 
ing more space in some daily journals than even 
the men—and this is saying a great deal. On 
the whole, however, it must be said that their re- 


refers in deprecating language to ‘‘ the sensuous or 
symbolical of the Church and its imi- 
tators,” and it may be said that the Protestant 


swallow | congregations of England may adopt the music and 


the pomp of Ritualistic service and still attend to 
the sublime lessons of charity and humility of our 
Lord. This is certainly possible, but not probable. 


tterance, | Those who adopt the mummeries of the Ritualists 


are apt-to forget that they ought not to boast that 
they are not as other men are, and to reject the 


exclamation of the publican, ‘Lord, be merciful 


nation is wise, it will not allow the Roman Church 
with ite infallible Head, nor the Ritualists with their 
mimic ornaments, nor those who are deaf to the 
teachings of Socrates and of Cicero, of Bacon and 
of Newton, to deprive them of the inestimable 
blessing of the Gospel.” * 
We are sometimes in doubt as to what was 
thought a hundred or more years ago of certain 
practises, but future historians will have plenty of 
materials for ascertaining wha’ was the state of 
contemporary opinion concerning the Laudian 
resurrection in Epgland in the nineteenth century. 
And it is something that Canon Liddon, whose 


own views upon some points he himself appears to 


a Protestant Parliament. It is certain,” he 


have great difficulty in defining, should at last 
have decisively thrown the Ritualists over. The 
Canon has had the rashnegs $ oontinue his contro- 
yorsy with Mr, Oapel, with the result of being 
pushed back st every step. He has been placed in 
such an awkward position that his only path of re- 
treat has been to deny all sympathy with his more 
extreme brethren in the High Church, and to cast 
himself off altogether from Rome. We have as a 
curious incidental result, that the leading repre- 
sentative of that party which puts, perhaps, the 
‘most value upon uniformity of doctrineand worship 
is compelled to admit, not only that his Church 
does not secure such uniformity, but that he con- 
demns certain doctrines that are preached in it. He 
does this very mildly, and as though he wished it 
would attract no attention. Indeed, as even the 
Guardian gays, Some may wish that at this 
critical time, Canon Liddon had used stronger lan- 


guage of condemnation of the doctrine and expres- 


sions which he repudiates,” and that ‘‘ his letter 
shows that he is carried far, possibly too far, by a 
chivalrous reluctance to attack those who are at 
present the objects of popular denunciation, and by 
what we cannot but hold to be, perhaps, an exag- 
gerated, certainly an irrelevant, veneration for the 
special excellence of the practical work done by 
them in the Church. Both motives are honourable 
to him, but neither can be held sufficient in the 
supreme question of truth or falsehood in the things 
of God.” So the Canon has not satisfied even the 
organ of his own section. 

It is not remarkable that Dr. Newman’s pam- 
phlet in reply to Mr. Gladstone should have 
astonished some Protestants, for it has probably 
still more astonished some Ultramontane Roman 
Catholics. Many of the latter will scarcely relish 
his allusion to those ‘‘ who have stretched prin- 
ciples till they come close upon snapping; and 
who, at length, having done their best to set the 
house on fire, leave to others the task of putting 
out the flame.” This will ‘scarcely please some of 
his brethren, but what must still less please them 
is the manner in which, while apparently defending 
it, he boldly throws over the doctrine of infalli- 
bility. He does this by referring himself to the 
ultimate tribunal of Conscience, and that in a 
manner which makes him, for the*time being, a 
Protestant. His object in writing is apparently to 
tone down, not so much for himself as for others, 
the doctrine of Infallibility. He thus contrives 
with his own charming candour, and in his own 
charming style, to make it look much pleasanter 
then it has hitherto looked, but the misfortune is 
that he must be repudiated as an infallible inter- 
preter, or even disciple, of infallibility. He has 
put the question as inoffensively as it can ever be 


put to English people, and no doubt he will obtain 
| absolution for so doing. But it is not the Italian 


way of putting it, nor is it how Englishmen are 
likely to, or can ever, understand the text of the 
Vatican Decrees. 

„A plague on both your houses!” As though 
we were not already sufficiently drenshed with 
Romanism and Ritualism, Ritualism and Romanism, 
Mr, Gladstone must treat us to a portentous article 
in the present number of the Quarterly upon the 

of the Pope. The information which the 
article contains, and its unquestionable drift, will 
however, be to most readers, an excuse for its 
appearance. It is the reductio ad absurdum of 
Infallibility. Here we have extracts from violent 
and passionate speeches, weak and silly speeches, 
ignorant speeches, contradictory speeches—and these 
are the speeches of tho Infallible Pope, whom we 
are all called to worship! The idea of making such 
an exhibition just at the present time is an un- 
doubtedly shrewd one. Still more apt is this pub- 
lication as coming after Archbishop Manning’s 
recent utterances. If it were possible to imagine 
that Mr. Gladstone, in this and recent publications, 
was actuated by some feeling of revenge, that feeling 
must by this time be satiated. He has probably 
done more damage. to the doctrine of ity, as 
well as to its personal organ, than any man has ever 
done. This, under any circumstances, must be 
some consolation to him. ! 

We did not take note, at the moment, of a 
remarkable letter which appeared a fortnight ago 
in the Church Times from the Rev. Edward Stuart, 
of Munster-square. The subject was ‘‘ Disestablish- 
ment, upon which Mr, Stuart wrote as follows: 

4% Disestablishment ” and disendowment are words 
much in men’s mouths just now; aud it is well they 
should be so, as far as the future of he Church of 


land is concerned. But I think that the Church 5 
England is already disestablished and oe gal 
endowed” ; and t a few trifling details are all that 
mont. somata: $0 0 abbasied, I can what is 
meant by an “ established ” or navy, or civil 


| 


arm} 
service, or magistracy, or police, 6 is that the English 
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nation, for its own social advantage, taxes itself to 
maintain these branches of public service in a state of 
fair efficiency. And 80 it use i to be with the Church 
—by Church-rate funds were provided at the national 
ex to maintain our parish churches, and to pro- 
vide every shioner throughout the land with facili- 
ties for public worship. It was perfectly fair then all 
round: a parishioner could compel the churchwardens 
of his parish to find him a seat in church; church- 
wardens could compel the parishioner to 
and the bishop compel the churchwardens 
so as to 


pay a rate; 
to lay a rate 
make the parish equal to the wants of the 
parishioners, 

All that has passed away with the abolition of 
it has—but with it the 


Church-rates—I am very gla 
‘¢ Establishment,” as such, has passed away too, and 
ood example 


all that is now needed is to imitate the 

set by Mr. Gladstone in Ireland, relieve the bisheps of 
their seats in the House of Lords; compensate fairly 
lay patrons, and so let the Church of England feel terra 
firma once again beneath its feet, 

What would be thought of an “ established army, 
navy, magistracy, civil service, if the colonel of the 
regiment, or the captain of the ship, or the superinten- 
dent of the station, had to pay and clothe their men out 
of their own pockets, with the help of voluntary sub- 
scriptions frem their friends? Yet this is what the 
clergy now have to do, and in what has been called 
‘four Established Church!” Get rid of shams. 


What is particularly apt in this letter is Mr. 
Stuart’s way of putting the Establishment upon 
the same footing as the army, navy, &c., &. We, 
therefore, do not wonder that another ecclesiastical 
contemporary, the Church Herald, describes this as 
‘‘simply monstrous and fatal” to Mr. Stuart’s 
own position as the minister of a Church esta: 
blished by law. 

The John Bull is inserting a series of articles from 
Mr. Baird on Disestablishment, which, while they 
promise to be rather wordy, give promise also of 

containing some good things,” For instànce 
Mr. Baird writes: — 
I shall now proceed to consider the question in its 
urely political aspect. I wish there was a prospect of 
lea being duly weighed by the clergy. I was talking 
the other day to a very earnest deacon of the Church 
of England on questions of the day, and he said to me, 


when I spoke of the blessings of a National Church— 
4% All we younger clergy go in for Disestablishment.” 


Will Mr. Baird accept of our thanks for this 
information ? 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


THe APPROACHING CONFERENCES.—The arrange- 
ments for the conference to be held at Norwich on 
Tuesday week, the 2nd of February, are approach- 
ing completion. There will be a t public 

in St. Andrew’s Hall, and Mr. Colman, 
M.P., Mr. Tillett, Mr. Carvell Williams, the Rev. 
J. B. Heard, late of Pinner, and others, are to take 
part in the pr ings. An advertisement as to 
the arrangements appears elsewhere. At the public 
meeting to be Held in connection with the Birming- 
ham Conference on February 9, the mayor, Mr. 
Chamberlain, is to preside, and Mr. Dale is to be 
one of the speakers, 

SoutH Lonpon Lxecrurrs.—As a result of the 
appointment of Mr. Sinclair as agent for this dis- 
trict, arrangements have been made for a lecture at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, by Mr. Henry Vin- 
cent, next Tuesday evening, and hy the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, on March 2, The last-named 

entleman is also to lecture next Wednesday at 
1 on ‘* How to put down Ritualism.“ 

The particulars will be found in an advertisement. 

Numerous other lectures are being arranged for in 

the South of London. 

CHorLey.—On Jan. 12 the Rev. W. Binns, of 
Birkenhead, addressed a meeting in the Co-operative 
Hall, Chorley, on The Breakdown of a Compre- 
hensive Establishment.” Mr. Wm. Karfoot occu- 
pied the chair. Mr. Binns traced the subject of 
comprehension from the founding of the Establish- 
ment to the present time, showing how, in all ages, 
it had included heretics and orthodox, Nonconfor- 
mists and Conformists. He then * to show 
that a comprehensive Church could only exist where 
the nation were all of one mind in re to religious 
truth, or where the people were indifferent to theo- 
logical opinions, and held that one creed was 
equally true or false with another. Neither of these 
conditions ever did exist in England, and he did 
not think that it was likely that they ever would. 
Whether the doctrine of Transubstantiation be 
true or false, whether baptism worked regeneration 
or not, whether miracles were historical or mythical, 
whether Unitarian or Trinitarian ideas of the God- 
head were correct, whether there was future re- 
ward or punishment, or annihilation at death— 
these were questions about which men must feel 
seriously, and to which they ought not and could 
not be indifferent. Therefore as a comprehensive 
State Church required non-existent conditions, how 
could it rest upon anything like a firm basis of 
equality? Of the working of this system, Mr. 
Binns said, he took up the Church papers, and he 
found that there was no language bitter enough for 
the Record or the Rock to use concerning Ritualists, 
or for the Church Herald to apply to Evangelicals. 
He declined to quote their language lest he should 
make himself liable to be prosecuted for profanity, 
or lest he should annoy his hearers with blasphemy 

_ and cursing. Turning to the courts, he found every 
sect within the Establishment prosecuted in 
turn, the Broad Church party especially, upon 
the dthat it was more comprehensive than 


it ought to be. Much as they might regret these 


mutual recriminations and legal conflicts without | 


quarter, they were really not to be wondered at, 
and they would continue while human nature 
remains what it is. The Church was composed of 
warring sects. The High Churchman differed less 
from the Roman Catholic than he differed from the 
Low Churchman, who in turn differed less from 
Wesleyans, Independents, and Baptists than he 
differed from the High Churchman. The Broad 
Churchman differed from the High Churchman. 
Broad Churchmen differed less from Unitarians 
than from either of the other two. Mr. Binns was 
ri interrupted in the delivery of this lec- 
ture by the ejaculations and interjected’ remarks of 
a knot of noisy lads who were said to hail from a 
Conservative club in the neighbourhood of the hall. 
These interruptions, however, were little pertinent 
to the subject of the lecture, and Mr. Binns, after 
some good-humoured repartee, passed them over 
without notice, A vote of thanks to him was 
carried with only a dozen disentients. 

LxIdRH.— A crowded and enthusiastic meeting was 
held in the Drill Hall, on Jan. 1, to hear an address 
from Mr. George Potter, of London, on Disesta- 
blishment the working man’s question,” Mr. 


| Caleb Wright, J.P., of Tyldesley, who occupied 


the chair, alluded to the alliance between the clergy 
and the publicans, which had produced the late 
Conservative reaction. Mr. G. Potter, in an able 
address, which was listened to with great attention, 
and ee! cheered, combated the notion that 
the Church of England was the poor man's Church, 
and instanced the position taken by the clergy in 
opposition to all progressive measures such as the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, the enfranchisement of the 
people, and Catholic emancipation, and, even now, 
where the parson held sway in agricultural districts 
the people were in the greatest ignorance, and, 
through the opposition of the clergy and land- 
owners, school boards were never formed. In the 
case of disendowment Mr. Potter advocated that 
the mone7 hitherto held by the Church should be 
devoted to some national objects, such as the esta- 
blishment of free schools, or towards the repay- 
ment of the national debt. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Potter’s speech the meeting was addressed 1 
the Rev. M. Frankland (Atherton) and the Rev. J. 
Cockram (Tyldesley), Mr. R. Leather and Mr. T. 
T. Hayes, jun. (Leigh). The customary votes of 
thanks brought to an end one of the most success“ 
ful political meetings ever held in Leigh. 
CiayTon.—On Jan. 12 the Rev. Wm. Myers 
lectured here on Reasons why the State-Church 
should be disestablished.” Mr. Alfred Illingworth 
occupied the chair. He said that it ought to be 
made clear what the question really was that they 
were met to di . What really was the State 
Church? There were people who called them- 
selves Churchmen who knew so little of the cha- 
racter of the Church that they took it as an offence, 
and he 1 also say an impertinence, that those 
Who, as ey said, did not belon 
should meddle with ita affairs. 


ow, if that posi- 
tion was a true one, a legal one, and a substantial 


one, it would be true that those outside the Church 
would have no right to meddle with its affairs. For 
instance, supposing there was to arise any diffe- 
rence amongst the Baptist denomination of that 
lace, they would all hold that those who did not 
long to their church had no right whatever to 
interfere with their differences. Their Church 
friends en that those who did not belong to 
their Church no right to interfere with it, and 
he (the speaker) wished to make it plain what was 
the wide distinction between the Baptist denomina- 
tion and the State Church of this country—which 
difference justified them in taking the part they 
were in discussing the question of Church establish- 
ment. In the first place, the Church po called 
the Church the National Church, so that the very 
title they gave it showed that in their minds—how- 
ever inconvenient it was to make the admission—it 
was a national institution. The title given to the 
Church in the subject of the lecture described the 
Church more accurately as the State Church. 
It was a State-created Church; it was a State- 
sustained Church, and it was a state-regulated 
Church. (Hear, hear.) In that respect it differed 
in no wise from the army, the navy, or the other 
public departments for which the public paid, and 
which the public managed ; and if it was of national 
origin, if it was in possession of national funds 
if it was altogether managed by the nation 
Parliament, let him ask who in this country was 
excluded from the right to consider its irs ? 
The Church was national in its origin, and was in 
possession of national funds, It was said that a 
great portion of the nation did not identify them- 
selves with the Church, and they were therefore 
recluded from interfering with its affairs. There 
laid the whole fallacy ; for if that were true, in 
1869 Scotch and English citizens, who were not 
members of the Irish Church, were eg 
wrong in dealing with the Irish Church. Parlia- 
ment did not hesitate to deal with the affairs.of the 
Irish Church, and put an end to its existence. If 
they had a right to deal with the Irish Church, 
surely their ition was quite as strong with re- 
gard to the English Establishment. . Originally in 
this country the nationality had a double aspect— 
it had a crvil one and an ecclesiastical one. A 
national religion was —.— for the people; 
ministers were provided, the country was divided 
into parishes, buildings were erected from national 
funds, and laws were passed which could not admit 
of any dissent from that Church. ‘There was at 
that time by force of law universal conformity ; 
all people in the country were compelled to go to 


to the Church 


church under severe pains and penalties. This was 
the state of things which prevailed when the 
Church was Roman Catholic, and until Henry 
VIIL, having had a private difference with the 
Pope, took it upon himself to reform the Church. 
The chairman went on to state that the people of 
this country had no liberty in religious matters 
until the passing of the Toleration Act in the reign 
of William III., before which event it was impos- 
sible for any party to separate from the Church 
and establish communities of their own. The right 
that the Dissenters now had to have their own 
meeting-houses did not deprive them of their rights 
regarding the national Church, and there were 
neither any laws upon the statute-book nor an 
practice which justified the position taken by their 
7 when they said that because they had 
left the Church 8 no longer a right to deal 
with its affairs. he Quakers in this country 
objected to wars, and had a strong repugnance to 
them, but they were made to pay for the army and 
navy, and those of them who were members of the 
House of Commons were not disqualified in an 
way from giving their votes on any questions whic 
arose with regard to the army and navy. He gave 
another illustration of his contention that Dis- 
senters did not cease to be members of the National 
Church although they did build places of their own, 
and said that the Church could not in any sense be 
the National Church if a great portion of the 
people were excluded from it or the management 
of it. When it was originally established and 
sustained by the law it was in reality the Church 
of the nation, because dissent was impossible. 
Now things were entirely chan and though the 
institution was maintained by the State, the great 
majority of the people had repudiated it. The 
Liberationists were prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion, but had no desire to injure their Epi 

friends. They merely contended that they oocu- 
pied an anomalous position, which was not favour- 
able to themselves or the country. Mr. Myers’s 
lecture was listened to with great attention. Mr. 
Hurst moved and Mr. G. Thomas seconded a vote 


cf thanks to the lecturer. 


KEIGHLEY.—Mr. Gordon lectured in the Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Keighley, on Monday evening last, 
subject, The Church of England, ought it to be 
Disestablished and Disendowed?” Mr. Wm. 
Town presided, and there was a large and enthu- 
siastic attendance. One mildly-mannered ques- 
tioner a ed, and was replied to by the lec- 
turer. Very cordial votes of thanks were passed, 
and many new members enrolled. 

BricHousE. — Next evening (Tuesday) Mr. 
Gordon delivered the same — in the Town 
Hall, Brighouse. Here N there was a great 
audience, over whom Mr. Thos, Ormerod ded. 
One gentleman, an ex-churchwarden, denied, in a 


very obvious state of feeling, the lecturer’s right to 
touch the 1 ies ok nis church.” However 
much he (Mr. Gordon) might object to the associa- 


tion, was the reply, it was as much his as the 
gentleman’s who claimed it for himself. 

HorsrortH.—On the Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the Baptist Schoolroom, Hors- 
forth, near Leeds, the pastor, Mr. Harper, pre- 
siding. There was a very good attendance, the 
beat yet assembled in Horsforth for such a purpose, 
and Mr. Gordon addressed them on Popular 
Aspects of the Liberation Question.” Some few 
—— ly relevant questions followed, and the usual 
votes. 

KIRESTALL.— Here, in the Independent preaching 
room, not very far from the famous old abbey, Mr. 


Gordon again lectured on Popular As of the 
Liberation Question.” Mr. * — — ar agent, 
who had also attended all Nee 
except 1 and expressed his grati - 
fication at the capital attendance. Great attention 
to the lecture ; again more irrelevant questioning ; 
cordial votes. 

HuLI.—0On Friday evening a very important 

= meeting was held hg ea * — 1 yore 

u Ilingwort „ an . Gordon, 
attended as the tation, and there was a good 
audience. Mr. Wi M.P., presided, and, on 
taking the chair, said that, as a Churchman and a 
young politician, he was there rather as a learner 
than as actually committing himself to the Libera- 
tionist view. 
not yet to hand. 3 

ATHERSTONE.—Mr.G. Hastings visited this town 
on Monday, January 11, and lectured on Reasons 
for the Separation of Church and State.” The 
lecture was given in nse to an invitation from 
the Atherstone Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Stratton ably res and unanimous votes of 
thanks were passed to chairman and lecturer. _ 

SHIELDs.—Mr, Gladstone’s pamphlet, in relation 
to the State Church question, was the subject of a 
lecture delivered at Tyne Dock, on the 13th, by 
the Rev. J. Martin, of Blyth, the Rev. P. Reid, 
Independent minister, in the chair. The lecturer 
was very cordially received, and a general desire 
expressed that the lecture might be repeated in the 
course of another week or two. | 


ull local reports of the meeting are 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLICS, | 


In the Times of Friday the Rev. T. T. Carter re- 
asserts his conviction that there is nothing in his 


„Treasury of Devotion” which is con to the 
teaching of the Church of England. Ridley 
Redivivus” contends that Monsignor Capel might 
have chosen quotations from Ritualistic writers 


which would have proved his case still more com- 
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‘Keep 


— 
be said Confession in the Church of England 
merely counselled, but not exacted.” 


DR. NEWMAN’S REPLY TO MR. 
GLADSTONE. 


of ecclesias- 
and to a view 
hich 


Dr. Newman, the main question 
raises he considers 0 be :— 

the 
their 
. of the civil 
plying tothe 
statement of Mr. Gladstone that the Roman Catholic 
ae of Ireland thought fit to —— the rejec- 
on of the Irish University Bill of February, 1873, 
Dr. Newman says that when he last saw the out- 
line of the bill, he could not see how in honour the 
Irish prelacy could accept it. About 1847, three 
rescriptions had come from Rome in favour of a 
— 1 * Catholic institution. A National 
Council decided in its favour, large offers of the 
Government had been rejected, great commotions 


had been caused in the political world, munificent 


contributions had been made, all on the sole prin- 


ciple that Catholic 3 to be upheld in the 
i ing the case, it was an 
extreme relief when the bishops expressed their dis- 


country inviolably. Such 


satisfaction with the bill,” 


4 


Pope, 
BY: | sible) 


erity | she wo 
2 


: i ; and if, after all, I could not take their view of 


. He = his adhesion to decrees, 
: ie a ition of their meaning. | 

ee ee ee The part of the pamphlet which will be most 

eagerly read is, however, that on Divided Alle- 

y giance,” Referring to the Catholics who have been 


Treating of the Papal Church, Dr. Newman 
claims for the her all the prerogatives possessed 
by her under the Roman power, and which 
he Pog she will rr never relinquish.’ E 
is m sayi opes are never in the 
wrong, and . to be resisted, or that their 
excommunications always avail. ‘‘I am not bound,” 
he continues, ‘‘to defend the policy of the acts of 
particular Popes, whether before or after the great 
revolt from their authority in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” He does not contend that they have at all 
times understood the English people and the Eng- 
lish character, or our position in Europe, or that 
they never suffered from bad counsellors or misin- 
formation. Allowing this to Mr. Gladstone, he 
maintains that it does not warrant the passionate 
invective against the Holy See and Catholics indi- 
vidually which Mr. Gladstone has carried on 
through sixty-four under the chapter of 
0 Divided Allegiance * Dr. Newman considers it 
is the duty of the civil power to treat the Holy See 
as an i soverei If this rule had been 
observed, the difficulty to Catholics in a country 
not Catholic would be materially lightened. 

Dr. Newman goes on to say that Catholics are 
not only bound to allegiance to the British Crown, 
but they have special 1 As citizens they 
can meet together, and pass resolutions, can 
vote for members of Parliament, and sit in Parlia- 
— and Fa Raga all which we paren 2 
oreigners 8010 among us. The authority 
of the Pope, he continues, ‘‘ though not absolute, 
has a supreme call on our obedience, There are 
cases in which we should obey the Pope and dis- 
obey the State. 1 for instance, an Act was 

in Parliament bi Catholics to attend 
rotestant services every week, and the Pope dis- 
4 us not to do so, for it was to violate our 
duty to our faith, I should obey the Pope and not the 
law, On the other hand, I should side not with the 
but with the civil powers in certain (impos- 
cases, For instance, I believe mem of 
Parliament or of the Privy Council, take an oath 
that they would not acknowledge the right of suc- 
cession of a Prince of Walesif he became a Catholic. 
I should not consider the Pope could release me 
from that oath had I bound myself by it. I might 
exert myself to. get the Act repealed which bound 
me. If I could not, I might retire from Parliament 
or office, and so rid m of the en t I had 
made; but I should be that thoug A r 
all Catholics to stand firm in one phalanx for the 
Catholic succession, still, while I remained in my 
office or in my place in Parliament, I could not do 
as he bade me. When Mr. Gladstone asks Catholics 
how they can obey the Queen and yet obey the 
Pope, since it may happen that the commands of 
the two authorities ae henge I answer that it is 
one and to obey the other ; 


ceptions, and if either the Pope or the Queen 
demanded of me an absolute obedience, he or she 
would be ing the laws of human nature 
and human society. I give an absolute obedience 
ei —_ Further, if ever 1 2 
me in contrary ways, whi age 
the world I think it never will, then I should decide 
to the particular case which is beyond all 
must be decided on its own merits—l 
look to see what i 
me, what bishops and clergy around me, what 
my confessor, what friends whom I revered, could 


F 


the matter, then I must rule myself by my own 
judgment and my own conscience.” 

ming to speak of the Vatican Council, Dr. 
Newman warmly denies the rumour which was 
lately current that at one time he was on the point 
of joining Dr. Döllinger and his party, and only 
remained in the Roman communion at the earnest 
solicitation of several members of the Catholic 


writing to the press on the subject of the Vatican 
Decrees, Dr. Newman states that only one of the 
statements can be true, and that other statements 
will be at once withdrawn by their authors, by 
virtue of their being Catholics, as soon as they learn 
on good authority that they are erroneous. The 
Doctor concludes :—‘‘ I say there is only one oracle 
of God—the Holy Catholic Church, and the Pope as 
her head. To her teaching I have ever desired all 
all my wo 


my —— to be conformed. To 
d I submit. I have now written, 
a: L have — 1 written, K as regards Ae 
tru as prudence, its suitableness, 
its „I think I have not any end 
of my own in anything that I have published ; but 
I know well that in matters not of faith I may have 
spoken when I ought to have been silent.” 


M 
reference to the following in an article which 
appeared in that journal :—‘‘ Dr, Newman, we are 
glad to see, limits very distinctly for himself the 
authority of Papal intervention. We certainly did 
not understand Archbishop Manning or — 


Capel to adopt such view.“ Monsignor Capel sends 
a long extract from his reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 


tulation to show ‘‘how thoroughly he is one 


with the distinguished Oratorian.” 


is still 


According to the Telegraph, Archbisho 
2 8 
which will 


Manning 
in ga reply to Mr. 


onsignor Capel writes to the Daily News with | and 


rofesses to have “ most trustworthy authority ” for 
the statement that Lord Acton has submitted to the 
dogma of infallibility. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court, for- 
mally deposing Bishop Martin, of Paderborn, from 
his see, has been ed to the bishop. He, how- 
ever, has refused to accept it, or to sign the custo- 
mary acknowl ent, adding a protest against the 
competency of the court. 
A large number of petitions are being circulated 
for signature in the Catholic provinces of Prussia, 
with a view to presentation to the Diet, for the pur- 
oes of obtaining the revocation of the May Statutes. 
he Ultramontane party pro to show this ses- 
sion that these laws are opposed by the whole Catholic 
population, and the tre intends, when the 
titions are discussed, to seize the oppottunity 
or 8 bitter and violent attacks on 
men 
The German Parliament, in its sitting of Satur- 
day, continued the debate upon the second reading 
of the Civil Marriage Bill. Upon Clause 40, ac- 
cording to which oe are only legal if con- 
tra before a state official, Dr. Fäustle, the Ba- 
varian Minister of Justice, adverted to the distress 
existing in Bavaria in consequence of the attitude 
of the Vatholic Church respecting mixed marriages. 
The Minister contradicted the statement of some 
Bavarian deputies that he had not promised to in- 
troduce civil marriage in Bavaria. The clause was 
passed by 184 against ninety-one votes, Fourteen 
of the following clauses were then voted. 
The Madrid correspondent of the Times sends an 
interesting communication relative to the effects 
lik ni to result upon the Church from the accession 
of Alfonso XII. He says it isno secret that there 
is a dualism in the — 2 Ministry as there is a 
dualism in the Alfonso Party itself. True it is for 
the moment hidden by a compact of truce, but, like 
all such truces, it cannot last long. The eminent 
man who eighteen months ago was selected to be the 
young prince’s guide and counsellor, and who, after 
a fierce resistance on the part of the clerical elements 
surrounding him in his mother’s home, and especially 
on the part of the ex-King Don Francisco de Asis, 
obtained powers of attorney to direot and control 
his education and future movements—I mean Senor 
Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo—is, to some ex- 


e Govern- 


tent, a tabooed man in the Alfonso — The old 
nobility and aristocracy, who persistently held aloof 


recognition of, or support to, the Revolution 
of 1868, have also disapproved the line of condnct 
after that Revolution, and especially his taking part 
in its Parliamentary life. Seeing he could not resist 
them, he placed himself, as it were, in advance of 
his pe and accepted many of the principles of 
the Revolution, in icular those relating to indi- 
vidual rights and civil and religious liberty. With 
all this he remained true to the Bourbon dynasty ; 
n e 
afew years ago is courageous reply tosome 

of the Deputies who had taunted him * 
to none of the parties of the Revolution, and who 
challenged him to say what his banner was. Rising 
majestically in his seat, and looking defiantly to 
the right left of the agitated Assembly, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Alfonsino enpectunte- The man 
who could thus beard a Chamber in which revolu- 
tionary elements existed in the proportion of ninety 
to one must be no ordinary man. But now he has 
got to struggle not against the revolutionary 
elements, but — the reacti ones of his 
own party. If he could have all his own way, the 
8 Government would be carried on in 
acco with the principles most acceptable to 
modern Europe. The suffrage, it is true, would be 
restricted ; but that — 7 would approve. The 
liberty of the subject would be guaranteed, but not 
to such an extent as to lapse into licence. The 
Catholic religion would remain the religion of the 
State, but ect freedom of -worship would be 
allowed to Spaniards and foreigners. The 
rights of the foreign creditor would sacredly 
respected, and not treated after the arbitrary and 
capricious manner of Senor Camacho. In short, 
8 while returning to its old Monarchy and its 
old dynasty, would still be able to maintain a 
respectable appearance in the conclave of the 
nations. But, unfortunately, the reasonable ideas 
of Senor Canovas are not the ideas of the whole of 
the party now predominant. Almost to a man 
—and certainly almost to a woman—the nobility 
and aristocracy belong to the extreme Catholic 
fraction, and it is no secret that they are doing 
their best to win Senor Canovas over to their way 
of thinking; Failing that, they will seck to over- 
throw him. If they su Hr to the 
— a 18 has enjoyed these six years. 
Catholic unity will be enforced at the point of the 
same bayonets that have enforced the 12 
the country will return to what it was in the 
times of Philip II. At present Senor Canovas 
stands firm, 3 very confident of 
overcoming all obstacles to the policy he desires to 
inaugurate ; but everybody knows that three, if 
not four, members of the Cabinet side with the 
— „ of Church supremacy and Catholic unity. 
ne of these is his Minister of Grace and J ustice, 
Senor Cardenas, under whose signature there appears 
in the Gazette a circular addressed tu the archbishops, 
bishops, and clergy. Of course, it could not be issued 


without the sanction of Senor Canovas. In this cir- 


ladstone, 
appear shortly. 
7 — paper, the Badische Beobachter, 


A South 


cular Senor Cardenas expressed the belief that“ 
| era has commenced,” in which the — — id 


a 
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of the Spaniards with the common Father of the 
Faithful” should be re-established, which relations 
had been so unfortunately interrupted by the in- 
justices and excesses of recent: times.” All that 
concerns these relations would be effected ‘‘ with 
the council of the wise prelates of the Church,” and 
by ‘‘accord with the Holy See.” He promises that 
the Church and its ministers shall receive all the 

rotection due to them” by a nation so “‘ eminently 
Datholic as Spain.” For this object he solicits the 
co-operation of the episcopacy, of the high‘ corpora- 
tions of the State, and of ‘‘all good Catholics.” He 
closes by expressing his opinion that the ‘‘ salutary 
change” admits of hope of better days” for the 
nation and greater prosperity” for the Church. 
Publicly it is said the object of the circular is to 
attract the mass of the bishops and clergy to the 
side of the young King, as an arm of hostility to 
Catlism.” It is too soon to observe its effects, but 
it is rumoured that some of the prelates have sent 
anything but satisfactory answers, and intimated 
that they and their clergy will be content with 
nothing short of the re-establishment of the Con- 
cordat and its concomitant Catholic unity. The 
clerical Ministerial organ, Le Hspana Catolica, con- 
cludes an article on ‘‘the true toleration,” with 
these words :— : 

In order to restore peace effectually to our desolated 
soil, it is absolutely necessary that nobody shall be able 
to say with truth that one single limb of the Revolution 
of re were | palpitates with life. Itis indispensable 
that it should be recognised as completely dead. 

Though the rights of fo ers to profess any 
religion they please and to celebrate their worship 
in private are secured by treaty, yet the abolition 
of the religious liberty clause of the Constitution 
of 1869 would prevent them celebrating it in public, 
and would at once close all the churches of the 
foreign residents of the Peninsula. But the greatest 

ef would be inflicted on the native Protestant 
churches, of which there are many in Madrid, as 
also in Saragossa, Cadiz, Seville, Barcelona, San- 
tander, San Fernando, San Sebastian, Malaga, 
Jerez, Valencia, Alicante, Huelva, &c. These, with 
their Sunday and day schools, are all in peril of 
being ‘closed, and no little alarm exists in the minds 
of their 2 who have had six years free- 
dom from molestation. There is, as I said in 
my last, every probability that the battle of civil 
and religious liberty is about to be fought over 


in = The foreign press can do much to 
deter the King’s councillors from too restrictive a 
policy, and the foreign Powers can, at this juncture, 


exercise a moral influence over the Spanish Govern - 


ment which may deter it from outraging the spirit 
of the age by a return to the old days of priestcraft 
and superstitution. There is much expectation of 
immediate 1432 but recognition can hardly 
be accorded by the leading Powers until they have 
some guarantee of the nature of the rule now to be 
im on the Spanish people.” 

e King of Spain appears to be trying to conci- 
Hate the clergy. A royal decree has been issued, 
by which the budget of the Church is increased 
from 4,500,000 to 41,000,000 His Majesty 
is said, however, to have accompanied his by a 
declaration that he desires y to maintain reli- 
gious liberty such as it exists in the most civilised 
countries, and, according to information received at 
Berlin, the 13 Government has 1 oagy the 

ising of the Protestant Chapel at Cadiz. 

The Milan Gazette says it is from the 
Vatican that categorical instructions have been 
issued to the priests in reference to confessions to 
be heard next Easter—at which season all Roman 
Catholics are bound to confess themselves under 
pain of excommunication. The confessor will be 

uired, „An above all things, to 

-F explicitly whether they believe in 
the infallibility of the Pope. In case of an affirma- 
tive answer the confession will proceed ; but, if the 
reply should be in the tive, the penitent will 
be at once dismissed with the warning that he has 
inourred the sentence of excommunication. 

The seminary for priests in Fulda was closed on 
Monday by the authorities. The whole of the 
bishop’s property has been 1 rig 97s by the 
Landrath, and the head priest, E 

„has been expelled from Germany. 

The Vatican has asked the Prussian bishops to 
declare whether there are no means to fill up vacant 
livings in their dioceses consistent with canonical 
law, yet compatible with the new ecclesiastical 
statutes of the kingdom. This remarkable step of 
the Papacy is supposed to have been occasioned by 
the constantly-increasing number of vacant livings 
and the constantly-decreasing number of students of 
Catholic theology, | 


The Rev. A. S. Walker, rector of St. Mary-le- 

Port, oe ies been cited — the — megs 

. Strange, a pture-reader, for 
having refused him the sacrament. — .. 

The Dowager Lady Kilmaine and Miss Louisa 
Jenkinson, second daughter of Sir eg and Lad 
—, have, it is announced, joined the Churc 

A new order of monks has just been established 
in Ireland, with the direct sanction of the Pope. 

sy have ted themselves under the title 
of“ The Brothe of the Presentation.“ As de- 
scribed by themselves, their object is to visit the 
sick and teach the 


A 


deputation from the Evangelical Alliance, 
an address to the Sultan of Turkey, have 
and are expected to arrive at Constan · 


re on the 23rd inst. The members of it are— 


Francis ham, M. P., the Rev. Dr. Black- 
Ww Major-Gen, Aylmer, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. 
el Gurney, Mr. Jabez Johnson, and the secre- 
tary, the Rev. James Davis, é 
HE BisHors met in conference at Lambeth 
yesterday, and afterwards held one or two mectings 
at the Bounty Board Office, Dean’s-yard. It seems 
from his late pastoral that the Bishop of Lincoln 
favours the eastward position, and concessions as to 
vestments. The Record continues to express 
alarm. ‘‘It is understood (says our contemporary) 
that the Bishops of Winchester and Rochester, as 
well as the Bishops of London and Peterborough, 
are gravitating in the same direction, whilst several 
of those bishops whose votes might be looked for 
on the,side of Protestantism, are slack of atten- 
dance at Lambeth meetings. It is believed that 
the alarm is more serious in consequence of the 
reactionary breeze which is alleged has been stirred 
by some who vant gg Pec wie declined to go along 
with the Church lation, are now willing, for 
the sake of to adjure all that looks like 
‘party,’ and coalesce with Moderate High Church- 
men. All history, civil and ecclesiastical, espe- 
cially the history of Luther’s German Reformation, 
and the history of the unfortunate French Church, 
pronounces against compromises which sacrifice 
truth and high principle for the sake of expediency.” 
A Non-Resipent CLERGYMAN DEPRiIveD.—The 
Bishop of Exeter, according tothe Western Morn- 
ing News, has deprived the Rev. H. S. Wilcocks of 
the incumbency of St. James, Plymouth, on the 
ground that he is non-resident in the parish. In 
most parishes where the clergy are non-resident there 
is no parsonage-housę and in such case there is no 
wer to insist on yesidence ; but the parish of St. 
ames has a vi , Which Mr. Wilcocks has let, 
and received the rent. Two yearsago an assent 
was given to the letting of the vicarage, on the pro- 
mise that Mr. Wilcocks should obtain a residence 
in the parish. This he has, up to the present time, 
omitted to do. A memorial requesting the bishop 
to reconsider his decision has been forwarded, but 
his lordship declined to receive it, and his action*in 
this matter has the full approval of the archdeacon 
and the rural dean. 


CHURCH Derence ConFERENCE.—A Church De- 
fence Conference was held at Birmingham on Mon- 
day in the Exchange Rooms, the Earl of Dartmouth 
presiding. The Marquis of Hertford, Lord Lyttel- 

n, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and a number of local 
ergy and laity, were — At the first 

ssion, Mr. Gilbert Venables, of Birmingham, read 
a —— upon Church Defence.” Addresses were 
delivered by Archdeacon Hone and Lord Lyttelton, 
and a resolution was to the effect that the 
committee formed to organise the present con- 
ference be a standing committee for similar pur- 
poses for the future. The Earl of Shrewsbury said 
if the Church were disestablished it would be but 
a forerunner of revolution, and disestablishment of 
religion ut the country. a we Lord 
Lyttelton said the question of Church defence was 
not a question of Whig or Tory. He would not 
maintain in this country or any other an Esta- 
blished Church unless he had a reason to believe 
that that Church was rooted in the feelings of a 

eat body of people of the country, and unless he 

ought it was the Church of the working classes 


err Helfrich Dip- | p 


and the e. He believed that the Church of 


England did fill that position. 8 ing of the 
political side of the question, he anit nothing what- 
ever in Liberal principles was in any degree a dis- 
advantage to Church Establishment. He believed 
that he spoke on behalf of the moderate Liberals 
of the country when he said they were in favour of 
the Church of England. (Loud applause.) At the 
second session Mr. Iles read a paper urging the 
dissemination of the objects and requirements of 
the association, and the conference was addressed 
by the Archdeacon of Stafford, General Martin 
(from the United States), and Captain Peel. In 
the evening a third meeting was held, at which re- 
solutions in favour of preserving the union between 
Church and State, and education on principles 
antagonistic to the Liberation Society, were 


— 


RiruaLrsrs AND Romanists.—Canon Liddon, in 
a letter es over upwards of two columns in 
the Times of day, continues his controversy 
with Monsi Capel, of whom he says he now 
hopes to take leave. Dr. Liddon declines to be 
responsible for ‘‘ general censorship of devotional 
works,” and says that until he read Mo or 
Capel’s last letter he had never seen nor h of 
some of the books referred to by his opponent. His 
share in the hy 2 to * r be 
revising some -sheets ying ps 

of the expenses of a but he maintains 
that ‘‘ the book is an honest piece of Church of Eng, 


land work, and does not Transubstantiation. 
With regard to the use by lish Churchmen of 
hymns composed by Aquinas, Dr. Liddon contends 


that the ve da right to the language of the 
Universal Church of Christ,” and subject to loyalty 
to their own formularies, they mean to use it. In- 
deed, he adds, ‘‘ we have been taught to do so at 
and ever since the Reformation. The Reformers 
themselves gave us the first most conspicuous lesson. 
They might have composed a new Prayer-book, as 
we may say, out of their own heads. As a matter 
of fact, two-thirds of their work is translated from 
the unreformed liturgy; and our collects are in 
the main just what they were in the days of the 
Plantagenets.” The Canon then enters into a long 
argument to show that ‘‘ the Real Presence is one 


| thing, while Transubstantistion is another,” and 


—— — ̃ 


that 1 which implies the latter does not 
necessarily teach anything beyond the former; and 
— in support of his argument, a long extract 
rom a charge delivered by Bishop Thirlwall in 
1866. In conclusion, Dr. Liddon assures Monsignor 
Capel that, so far as he knows, he believes no reli- 
gious doctrines, and indulges in no religious 
tices, which he has any motive for hi „ and 
he will be happy to be examined on the mn by 
Mo 3 one else who may care to do 
so, ‘‘Asfor the Ritualists’ (he adds), I still cannot 
make out why it is that if they are really, although 
unintenti y, doing the work of the Church of 
Rome, her most prominent champion in this coun- 
try should be so anxious to draw attention to them. 
ould he not, upon the whole, serve her better by 
letting them alone ? ” 


Beligionz und Benominational Hels, 


— — 


MESSRS, MOODY AND SANKEY AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


The services of Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
brought to a close in Sheffield on Friday. There 
were four services in the Albert Hall auring the 
day, and each of these was densely crowded. A 
special correspondent of the Leeds Mercury de- 
scribes them. At the nine o’clock meeting Mr. 
Moody took Daniel for the subject of his dis- 
course. The writer says :— 


His habit of speaking, the subjects which he treats, 
and the general methods which he employs to ca 
out his purposes of * religion, cannot be jud 
of by any one of his services. All who take a sincere 
interest in unusual religious phenomena, or have any 
hopes or opinions about life after death, should hear 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey several times, and then 
judge for themselves, At twelve o'clock the hall was 
again well filled, and it was a pleasant sight to behold 
that vast array of faces, all of them interested, and 
many of them lighted up with an intelligent devotion. 
The general expression of the audience was marked by 
the absence of the animal and grovelling, and rather 
intellectual than intensely emotional; and as we 
studied the air and bearing of the vast assembly the 
conviction grew more and more that the work was 
chiefly among the members of existing religious congre- 

tions. The unwashed were not present, and ruf- 

nism found no place in Albert Hall. But it is a 
good thing to break through the formalities of eccle- 
siastical Christianity, and to new earnestness into 
the ordinarily dull channels of church usages. His 
address was earnest, kindly, and unassuming, but at 
the same time it exhibited a l acquaintance 
with the Scriptures. One doctrine he laid down which 
8 ** a “ ~ 3 Reg ve ye that there was 
as m e Ho or special useful- 
som it these things are Ag bgt on. lies the 
blame of barren churches and empty sanctuaries! 

It is oo to do justice to the religious phe- 
Sis, Bonk ty’s cinging, th dora @ eety tapartont-—ma 

r. 0 g. It forms a very im 
fact, a leading 4 in Mr. Moody's services, The 
hymns sung by Mr. Sankey are now scattered thro 
the country, and are sung in most Sunday-schools. 
But to be heard to advan they must be heard as 

by Mr. Sankey in the circums of the special 

ces. The hymns and tunes seem made for 
evangelistic se , aud they suit them better than 
any other forms of religious worship. Mr. + 
sin ves no evidence of high artistic culture. 
fact, he is not an artist in the sense of the term ; 
ah teas bs este Copna toe —— . 
an taste enou ts 0 

Alea musicians, Some of his 


command of Mr, Sankey so far as is con- 


cerned, and Costa himself would have culty in 
m Nr chorus better, But the people like 
the hymns when they are led in them by Mr, ey, 
and although Base neces of 2 28 4 literary 
composi accord w spiri strain 
and Rone of Mr Moody's addresses. 
At three o’clock the Albert Hall was again crowded. 
Mr. Moody spoke with t earnestness on heaven, and 
ve evidence of an a — which would have won him 
e if he had sought only the praise ot men. But he 
forces one to feel he d rather be good than 
great ; and for him usefulness has more attractions than 
personal fame. He is in private as in public—without 
pretence, without sanctimoniousness, and without cant. 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey opened their mission on 
the last day of the old Rive! and holding their first 
service in the Cutlers’ Hall; their second service being 
a watch-night in the Albert Hall. The midnight 
service was crowded to excess, and hundreds were 
unable to gain admission. They have conducted on 
the average, and with 8 three services 
daily. Last Sunday some 10 A were assem- 
bled in the old church ; Mr. — E and 
was distinctly heard by the whole m 


People 
have attended these services 


de, 
from the most distant 


fact that some 400 people have conversed with by 
last peop y go to no i 
worship, were admitted - by ticket; and on Monday 
the church was thrown open for prayer with those 
who were tents. In a letter to a Liverpool gen- 
tleman, which appears in the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Independent, the vicar of Sheffield, the Rev. 
Rowley Hill, says: —“ I hear there has been a ques- 
tion at Liverpool as to the . of raising a 
large building, at a cost of some 3,000/., for Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. I write, therefore; to say that I 
only wish we had done so here in Sheffield, The in- 
terest in the Gospel is so great, and with every arrange- 
ment and contrivance we do not reach the masses as 
we should like. I have been asked to write and men- 


tion this to you, and I am glad, at the same time, to 


— 
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TO THE REV. W. ROBERTS, B. A., 
' OF NOTTING HILL. 


Last was a grand day for Horbu 
Notting Hill Gator te esteemed canister cod? al 


It was the twenty-fifth 
n 


y read 
in whl 


and as it was an ou 


ay ig N 7 


Sag 


all, The next speaker was the | will 
Rev. Joshua Harrison, who said he was thankful to 


e was there at the laying the 
tgrowth from 
’s church, it was a great joy to the 

to retire from pastoral 


work, to be there and to see that the work goes on. 
He had also ial reasons of his own for being 
there. Mr. Walker, to whom reference had been 
made, had married the daughter of one of his (Mr, 
Harrison’s) father’s deacons. Woburn, where his 
father lived, was but a few miles from Wickham, to 
which a man had come to preach whose 
name was William Roberts. Woburn was a re- 


the | markable village in many ways. The Rev. Mark 


Wilks used to say that there the people loved one 
another, and no doubt it was to residence in 
that neighbourhood Mr. Roberts had acquired some 
oi the qualities which made his successful, 


but, after all he would confess, ‘‘ It is 4 hill. 


of I am what I am.” When they looked 
over a period of twenty-five years, and considered 
all 8 and difficulties, they could not be 
too t „His hope was that the same bles- 
sings which had a ed them hitherto would 
be continued to the The Rev. Mr. Lewis 
said he was there with pleasure. It was an 
fact that in Kensington there 
were four ministers who had been labouring 
between them 112 years. All that time 
there had been no discord between them. He had 
never heard an unkind work from Mr. Roberts, and 
there was no man for whom he had more respect. 


f | He referred to their being there to show their 
love for Mr. Roberts and his wife—and he would 


remind them the position occupied by a minister's 
wife was a very important one. He expressed his 
hope for their continued prosperity —the neighbour- 
hood was a growing one—they could none of them 
pray too much, or trust too much, or labour too 
much. The Rev. Mr. Nicholson, the next speaker, 
said he'wasnot an entire stranger, as he had preached 
in the once. He had known Mr. Roberts 
longer the as they were ut college 
together, and a more hard-working student, or a 
kinder one, or one with more backbone‘he never 
knew. After the ntation had been made 

Mr. » the senior deacon, and 
which Dr. Stoughton called the climax of the 
r or, humorously, the effloresence of 
the voluntary principle, the Rev. Mr. Roberts, 
in ly, said his first feeling was one of 
He was also astonished by 
their liberality. He was now aricher man than 
he ever was before or than he had ever hoped to be. 
His friends had been in a conspiracy, and 


Tuesday he learned a little more, but only in the 
way-—and now he thanked them for the 
done, and for the beautiful way in which it 
done, and he hoped the result would be 

to unite them more in a fellowship of public work. 
. increased his desires and responsibilities. 
and spirited way in which they had 
shown the fruit of the voluntary 
which abounded where the ministry and 


j he „No: we preach not as 
God.” e could not be anywhere 


had a dear wife at home. He longed to receive 
in their wholeness into the Church. He 
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student; Mr. Freem 
s deacons; and the Rev. Mr. M r 
of the esteem cherished for Mr. 


i 


berts 


the neighbouring ministers: Mr. J. A. 

23 4 e Rev. Mr. Nunn. It 

the testimonial had been raised by old fri who 

had moved away, as well as by the present a 

and congregation. — 0 
Mr. J. P. Perkins, of Rotherham Coll has 


: 


a unanimous invitation from the church 
congregation assembled in Green 
Ossett, to become their vor. and 
commence his labours on Su....,, April 4. 

The Rev. G. Colborne, Ph. D., M. A., having 
a the unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of Hatherlow Chapel, near Stockport, commenced 
his labours there Lord's Day, Jan, 10. 

Mr. George — of the Pastor's College, 
London, has accepted the cordial and unanimous 
invitation of the Baptist Church meeting at Zion 
Chapel, Pontypool, to become their pastor, and 

: — his stated ministry on Sunday, 
31e | 
* n — — E, Rev. oe ym 

more, — acce u cordial in- 
vitation from the ptist Church, Bourton-on-the- 
Water, and entered upon his pastoral duties on the 
10th instant. The above church and o tion 
contemplate the erection of a new chapel, uild- 


EB 


oses to 


ch 
.| Baptist chapel in thi 


— 


ing in which they at present worship was put up 
in the year 1765, but the Baptist church has 
existed in this place from the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, An eligible site has been purchased in the 
village, and it is estimated that the expense of 
erecting a new chapel, including vestry, school- 
room, Ko., will amount to about 1, 700. The 
friends in connection with this venerated place of 
worship have already promised nearly 1,100/. 

Tue Late Rev. Epwarp MaAnnerine.—The 
mortal remains of thejlate Mr. Mannering were in- 
terred im Abney-park Cemetery on Wednesday, {the 
cortege starting — his residence at Haverstock- 
ill. Amongst those who followed in the I 
carriages were :—Messrs. E. H. 1 and W. 
Mannering (sons of the deceased), D. Mannering 
* brother), and T. D. Hill (nephew); Messrs. 

Mannering, jun., and E. gi omg, Tomy, <b 
G. W. Knox, and A. Allott; Revs. Dr. Stough- 
ton, J. Viney, ©. Dukes, J. C. Gallaway, J. 
Spong and W. Tyler (members of Mr. Man- 
nering’s church before entering the ministry), Dr. 
Young, H. Arnold, Revs. T. Sissons, J. Jones, 
Johnson Barker, and R. H. Smith. The three 
following carriages contained the office-bearers of 
3 Chapel. Amongst those who joined 
at Stoke Newington were ministers aud gentlemen 
representing the London Missionary, Home, Appre- 
ticeship, Religious Tract, Church Building, Irish 
at and other societies, besides a number 
of perso friends. Abney-park Chapel was 
crowded, every available seat being occupied, the 
whole 124 being more or less clad in 
mourning. r prayer had been offered by 
the Rev. J. Viney, and a suitable hymn 
had been sung, the Rev. J. C. Harrison de- 
livered a very touching address, in the course 
of which he dwelt at some | on the cha- 
racter and career of the late Mr. Mannering—a 
servant of Christ who had fully, faithfully served 
his generation, who lived in the respect of all the 
churches and in the affection of all his brethren. 
The deceased maintained his high position as a 
minister in London for over fifty years, during 
which he showed much pith and power, a sweet 
serenity of spirit and temperament. His gentle- 
ness arose from intense clearness of perception, 
assured 1 in wea 2 ö — 4 trust 
in God, and his preaching was just the ontpourin 
of his inner life. Those whom he has left behing 
will rejoice in the recollection of his most beautiful 
life and his honovred ministry. The impressive 
service was brought to a close by the singing of 
another hymn, and a prayer offered by the Rev. J. 
O. Gallaway. At the grave, to which the proces- 
sion moved, there were some five hundred persons, 
and there was a brief service, conducted by the Rev. 
C. Dukes. As announced, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
preached a funeral sermon on Sunday evening in 
Te Chapel, before a crowded congrega- 

on. 


Henpon.—On Tuesday eveni 
inst., there was a tea and 
urch and con 


last, the 12th 
ial meeting of the 
tion connected with the 
lace. The tea was ex- 
ent, and the room, which had been beautifully 
decorated under the superintendance of Mr. Park- 
house, was well filled. The Rev. J. O. Fellows, 
of John- street Chapel, Edgware-road, took the 
chair, and addresses were given by Messrs. Fayers, 
R Dureen, and Wright, of, Regent's Park 
College, and Mesars. Smart and Savage, of Hendon. 
In every respect the meeting was most successful. 
NoRTHAMPTON.—On Friday last services were 
held in connection with the settlement of the Rev. 
R. S. Holmes, late of Cheshunt e, as minister 
of Vietoria - ruad A Church. The church 
was crowded, and the whole of the services were of 
a deeply interesting character. Many of the 
ministers of the town and neighbourhood were pre- 


sent. The Rev, T. Arnold, of * Chapel, 
read the Sorip and offered prayers, winek 
the Rev. W. Braden, of W House, London, de- 
livered a pithy and pow address on The 

siples of ” which was listened 
to with deep interest. Referring to the statute- 
book, he showed that, if what it contained were 
true, the only church in this country was the Zets- 
blished Church, and if so, then the whole 


1 popula 
„tion of Wales and half that of England * 


true church at all. After sketching briefly the his- 
tory of the primitive churches of apostolic times, 
he on to notice the principles and practice 
of the Congregational body in the formation and 
internal Pe — of their churches, incidentally 
alluding to the anomaly of a so-called national church, 
which could never become a reality until every 
Be nord sgoho of the perpene Sor eich 3 
e next spoke of the purpose for w a chur 
exists, he gonads it has to do, its internal tng 
tion and external relationship, The usual questions 
were asked by Professor Evans, of Cheshunt Col - 
lege. The replies given b „ Holmes were 
marked by much clearness of thought and earnest- 
ness of purpose. The Rev. E. T. Prust offered 
the dedicatory prayer with great depth of feeling. 
The charge w — by the Rev. G. D. M r, 
of . Chapel, London, who spoke from the 
words —“ It is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful.“ After the morning service there 
was a public luncheon, at which the mayor 
(W. Adkins, Esq.) presided. He afterwards spoke 


of the happy and auspicious circumstances under 


which the new church had been formed, and of the 


mising sphere of labour which Mr, Holm 
— The other ers were the ‘Sen =. 
Arnold, E. T. Prust, S. Ho 


ridge (Wesleyan), Professor 2. cg 
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Vernon, Messrs. Marriott and Platt. In the even- 
ing an address to the church and congregation was 
delivered by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A., of 
London, in College-street meee) Chapel, lent for 
the occasion because of its larger size. The ad- 
dress was argumentative in its character, and for- 
cible in its. application. On Sunday sermons were 
preached to the church and congregation by the 
Rey. T. Arnold and Professor Evans. 


Correspondence, 


—— — 


PRESENT DUTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Srr,—The reconstruction of the Liberal party, now 
that a leader in the House of Commons must be chosen, 
is of great moment to the country at large. A hasty 
step now, a choice based on mere expediency, is almost 
certain to be very mischievous both to political parties 
and to the welfare of the country generally, A firm 
adherence to principle, by those who care most for 
justice and true progress, is imperatively called for at 
this juncture. Men and parties ought not to be taken 
into consideration until principles and rights which 
have been flouted and trampled upon are respected 
and conceded. By the course of events the friends of 
religion e nality have thrown upon them a respon- 
sibility which they cannot too highly estimate. Upon 
them depends almost solely the task of determining 
what England’s near future shall be. As a section of 
the great Liberal party, they carnot expect to carry at 
once any measure specially embodying their prin- 
ciples; the country is not ripe for such a measure, nor 
have they, as a party, any well-digested plan to submit 
to the country. Therefore, any insistance of a formal 
recognition or adoption of their distinctive principles in 
the arrangements which must take place in the 
appointment of a leader in the House of Commons 
would be both inopportune and very unwise. The 
present position of the Liberal party has been brought 
about in spite of the efforts and remonstrances of 
the friends of religious equality, and they are so 
far free from responsibility in the matter. Their 
course has been consistently a waiting one; they 
cannot be charged with undve haste in pushing forward 
Government action in favour of their views, or of exact- 
ing pledges from the gentlemen and Governments 
claiming their votes. But they would not be worthy 
the name of men, they would not deserve to be called 
a party with consideration if they tamely submitted to, 
or condoned, a breach of the practices and traditions of 
the party to which they belong, in which both they and 
their principles were treated with scorn, contempt, and 
obloquy. This was done in 1869, and the deed then per- 
petrated has remained unatoned for and unrepented of. 
As a consequence the Liberal party is not the same as 
it was before that time, and the friends of religious 
equality cannot, while it remains as it is, identify them- 
selves with it as a party. They have been wounded 
and betrayed in the house of their friends, and until 
repentance and reparation is made, fidelity to principle 
must cause them to stand aloof. The true course under 
present circumstances appears to be that of abstaining 
from any action whatever—to assume not the gightest 
obligation or responsibility in any action which may be 
taken by the Liberal party in choosing either a Premier 
or a leader in the House of Commons until reparation 
has been made. There should be a clear and firm 
refusal to accept any leader whatever until the gross 
injustice done in 1869 be removed. There need be no 
guarantees taken for the future beyond a pledge that 
there shall be no attempt to strengthen or enlarge the 
powers of clerical domination. 

. Yours, &o., 
A LIBERAL. 
Bradford, 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. -The Executive Committee of Milton Mount 
College have bad brought under their notice a letter 
which appeared in your columns on the 6th of January, 
1875, signed ‘‘ Thomas Simpson.” The executive have 
carefully considered the point raised in Mr, Simpson's 
letter, and feel that they must strongly dissent from his 
view. 

Clause II. in the trust-deed is as follows :— 

Tho object of the school shall be to provide, or aid in 
adnan in manner hereinafter specified, for the 


ughters of Congregational Independent ministers who 
are members of county and of Congregational 
Independent ministers in London, whose names appear 
for the current year in the Congregational Year-book 
or other recognised organ of the Congregational Union 


for the time being, a course of education combined 


avith general religious and moral instruction and dis. 


cipline, 
This plainly means that the college is designed for 
the daughters of all Congregational ministers without 


any exception. 


A minimum payment of 151. has been fixed, but it 


has been very properly left to those who have the 


ability to increase this amount if they desire, and from 
the first a higher fee has been paid by some of the 


pupils. 


The seoond annual report presented in July, 1873, 
and approved by the governor, contained the following 


sentences :— 


: 


OF tatty ll ARMIES Ah i Ie 


An arrangement which left the amount optional with 
those ministers who desired to pay the whole or an 
part of the cost of education above the 15/. (which was 
the minimum) had worked most satisfactorily, a very 
toes readiness to pay to the extent of ability has 

n man . 


Admission is now made absolutely in order of appli- 
cation whatever may be the amount of fee paid. 

There are 126 pupils on the school-roll, and although 
there is a deficient income of nearly 10007. a year, the 
executive have by resolution determined always to have 
eighty pupils paying 15/. a year. At present the 
number paying this sum is eighty-four, 

The executive feel that the letter of Mrs. Crossley is 
therefore strictly accurate : they are deeply thankful to 
this lady for all the interest she has taken in the work, 
and for the exertions she has already made on behalf 
of the college. Individually they are doing all they 
can to make the bazaar to be held at Leeds in the 
month of June a success, and are glad to find the 
friends of the college throughout the country responding 
to the appeal for help. 

Tam, yours faithfully, 
T. SCRUTTON, 
. January 18, 1875. Treasurer, 


THE GERMAN CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL, 
(From our German Correspondent. ) 


The first reading of the Civil Marriage, Bill which 
took placeon Tuesday last, and the progress of the bill 
in committee, which commenced on Thursday, have 
been such as to give every reason to hope fora 
speedy passage of the measure through the House. 
Its provisions go beyond those proposed last year, 
and enact not only the keeping of the registers by 
laymen, and: the performance of the marriage cere- 
mony by a State official and asa civil act, but it 
also gives one uniform law for the Empire. This 
is very necessary, as there has been up to the pre- 
sent a diversity of usage, most confusing, although 
by no means so bewildering as the chaos which 
reigns undisturded in nearly all the regions of 
British law. Looking back to the seven months’ 
war declared by France on July 19, 1870, and 
closed on the 2nd of the, following. March, and 
singling out January 18, just four years this Mon- 
day, on which the German Empire was founded, we 
must be struck with the vast amount of well 
defined and solid legislation which has been 
effected since then. On that day King William 
announced st his head-quarters at Versailles that, 
at the urgent request of the German princes, 
headed by Bavaria, and of the free cities, and with 
the consent of the land deputies, he assumed the 
dignity of hereditary German Emperor, to be at all 
times the defender of the German Empire, a pro- 
tector of the peace, prosperity, freedom, and 
morality of the nation. The Emperor opened in 
person the sittings of the first Imperial triennial 
Parliament of 382 members on March 21, and the 
work of law-making has since then been as rapid 
and thorough as that of war done by Moltke, when 
in those six or seven months he won 17 battles, 156 
fights, and took 26 fortified places. This Civil 
Marriage Law is, without question, the most 
daring, but none the less needful and salutary, of 
all the social and politico-religious measures already 
attempted by the Empire, and nothing but Bis- 
marck’s practice of taking the bull by the horns 
could have promised it such a (all things con- 


| sidered) swift course. 


It will be remembered that Jörg made a fierce 
attack upon Bismarck last month, against which 
the Chancellor let loose the whole force of his lion 
spirit. But at the same time the decision ripened 
in his mind to adopt the most effective method to 
limit Ultramontane authority over the people; and 
the sitting was hardly over when the news flew 
that the civil marriage measure, so long talked of, 
would be prepared in the Christmas holidays and 
brought in soon after the re- meeting of Parliament 
The Ultramontanes feel that this will damage them 


{ more than twenty May Laws. But they may com- 
fort themselves with the reflection that they have 


driven the Legislature to do what it could neither 
be moved to by twenty-five years’ agitation, nor the 
general conviction that civil marriage already intro- 
duced years ago into Rhenish Bavaria, Frankfort, 
Baden, &c., would be good for all Germany. Indeed, 
the refusal of Jesuit-minded priests to marry parties 
who did not believe fully in the Infallibility doo- 
trine was also unavailing. Whilst the 400 members 
or 80 of the Parliament are speedy enough in their 
movements, as was seen by the way in which they 
brought the first reading, which is always a general 
debate, to a close, the fifty-eight members of the 
Federal Council believe nearly as much as your 
House of Lords in the saying, The more haste the 
less speed,” and all hope of their granting civil 


marriage as a Liberal measure amounted to but 


Z| with Englanc 


— —e : 
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little. But when the a of Ultramontane 

them so in the face, their unity in race 
gland became at once ap t, and Lord 
Russell could hardly have brought in his Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill more with a will than was this 
German measure not only conceived, but brought 
forth. And in addition it is so thorough, going 
down into the root of the matter. 

The clergy cannot, as above stated, be registrars. 
To perform a church ceremony before the civil act 
has taken place, is not only 7 forbidden, 
but by ty and not with the perhaps excusable 
generality of the Prussian measures which it 
supersedes. All economical distinctions, rights, 
and prohibitions are as such swept away. Mar- 
riage is looked upon as a civil act, and as only that. 
The separation too is thorough, and no longer in any 
case a mere separatio quod thorum et mensam, but 
a real undoing of the marriage bond. Bavaria 
ought to be glad of this measure, and Austria will 
likely soon imitate it. On the third reading there 
will no doubt be a multitude of amendments and 
alterations proposed by the Ultramontanes. Some 
of the Liberal party intend also seeking alterations 
in the oppesite direction, and desire to lessen the 
restrictions to iage imposed by relationships, 
Ko., which are in conscience already loose 
enough. They will make a great mistake if they 

rsist in this, and they will only prove the 
truth of Bismarck’s complaints that all his designs 
are iled by the’ itectural improvements 
made in them when lying on the table of the house. 
Herr von 3 the 4 14 2 ustice, 
may expect some rou 8 m the Bavarian 
95 — when the Lan ag meets shortly 
at Munich. The way in which he showed that 
neither Bavaria’s reserved rights, nor the provisions 
of the Concordat, were ey ec a by the new law 
must have been anything but pleasant for Jörg and 
Co. There is, however, one alteration which the 
Liberals would do well to secure, and that is in 
paragraph seventy-nine, which says that the church 
obligations in t of baptism and marriages are 
not touched by the law. Now it is clear that this 
might be used in two ways, whilst it is only 
intended to guard against a report which the 
enemies of the measure have circulated, to the 
effect that the measure forbids baptisms and church 
marriage, which, although quite false, has caused 
much uneasiness in East Prussia. No doubt the 
wording will be altered in the four days’ third read- 
ing, and so as to give if possible no loophole for 
Jesuit hair-splitting and evasion of the law. 

This is all the more necessary now that the old 
moderate prelates are passing away from the Church 
of Rome. Saxony has just met with a loss of this 
kind in the death of the Apostolical Vicar Forwerk, 
which took at Dresden on Friday week last 


(January 8th). He was of a wond y _— 
8 o 
re- 


and peacemaking disposition, and the 

Saxony will have the greatest difficulty in the 

sent state of the Church * get his lee 
a 


with an so loyal to his 
sovereign, and such as be“accepted by the 
Curia ; ially when the more thoughtful Catho- 
lics do not hesitate to use age like that which 
John Henry Newman is repprted to have lately 
written in answer to Mr. Gladstone.. Bavaria has 
met with a still ter loss in the death of one of 
her two Archbishops, Deinlein of Bamberg, who 
owed his exaltation almost entirely to his peaceful 
disposition, and had in Bavaria much the same 
character as the Wurtemberg bishop, Hefele, ol 
Rottenburg. : 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Tue Loxpon School. Boarp.—The debate on 
school fees was resumed at Wednesday's meeting 
of the board. The original motion of Mr. Peek was 
that the fees should be ted according to the 
conditions of the neighbourhood and the circum- 
stances of the parents of the children attending the 
schools, The amendment to a n, 
— ＋ AP Irons, affirmed the desirability of 
making all board schools free; while a rider 
Canon N the effect that in all “ya 
stances it recognised as a primary du 
of the school board to secure school provision for 
the poorest children in every neighbourhood where 
there was an insufficient supply of such provision. 
After a long discussion the board divided For 
Mr. Peek’s motion, 23; against it, 7; majority, 
16. The debate was eventually adjourned. Before 
the subject. came on the correspondence relating to 
Mr. Morleg’s absence from the board was con- 


sid a resolution was — — passed 
—. * the cause of his non-attendance. A 


nancial statement showed an oo : re 1 = 
: N 0 
vt 301, 0688 in th 1 . 


namely, 235 boys, 108 girls, and 182 
LIVERPOOL.—At a conference of the members of 
the school board and the of the various 


blic elementary schools in Liverpool, on Friday, 
* resolution * affirming the desirability of 
combination for 8 checking the capri- 
cious on of chi from one school to 
another, in ordinary cases to admit 
children o ves from other schools 
during their year, It was also resolved to 
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uniform time for closing the school doors, 

>» the exclusion of late-comers, and a uniform 
holidays. ae. 

“Canpiry Scoot: Boarp Contsst.—The most 


school board contest which has 
Wales was determined in 
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lace at his house early | 
no detailed 
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that —— — 


eal by apt om but to pay salaries, 


OPENING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MEMORIAL HALL. 


On Tuesday a great meeting was held at the new 
hall in Farringdon-street for the purpose of holding 
a dedication service, under the presidency of John 
Remington Mills, Esq. The hall was nearly 
filled, and on the platform were Messrs. J. Spicer, 
Sir Chas. Reed; Messrs. Grimwade, W. Spicer, Ed- 
ward Baines, Dr. Davis, of the Tract Society; Mr. 
Wright, of Kensington ; Drs. Stoughton, Parker, 
Allon, Mullens, and the Revs. Vale Mummery, 
J. C. Harrison, A. Hannay, W. Braden, J. G. 
Rogers, R. Ashton, and many more. Dr. Allon 
having given out a hymn, and Dr. Stoughton 
having offered up a dedicatory prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN spoke of the pleasure he had in 
being present on the occasion. It was in 1862 
the work had been begun, and they had been 
engaged on it ever since, but the time had 
been made the most of, for few people knew the 
real difficulties of the case. It was very hard 
to get freehold ground in the City, held as it 
was by the Corporation and the livery companies. 
They had acquired the present site within the last 
three years, and had been actively pursuing the 
object they had in view. He congratulated them 
on the fact that no accident had occurred while 
the building had been in progress. The situation 
was very central, The committee had worked har- 
moniously, and now they had a centre for all the 
religious societies connected with the body. He 
congratulated them on their being thus pro- 
vided for, as there was no time more fa- 
vourable for religious effort and for the spread of 


y | religious liberty. 


The Rev. J. H. Wrison, after apologising 
for the absence of Mr. John Crossley and Dr. 
Halley, read the committee’s report, which 
referred to the history of the undertaking, a 
history with which, it is to be presumed, most 
of our readers are familiar. It stated that the 
place was vested in the Congregational Union, 
that more money would be required ; that the com- 
mittee hoped and believed the body would 
consider that there- was good money’s worth 
for what was done, A reference was made 
to the deaths of two of the original sup- 
porters of the fund—Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Binney 
—the latter had prepared a scheme by which it was 
hoped the library would be filled with portraits 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and others. Dr. Rogers, of 
Exeter, was thanked for the painted window in 
the hall, and Mrs. Smith and Mr. Samuel Morley, 
for the one not yet completed in the library—in 
memory of the late Rev. George Smith, of Poplar. 
Mr. G. F. Warrs then read a statement from which 
it appeared altogether £72,000 had been expended, 
and a debt of £10,000 yet remained to be cleared 


in | off. After another hymn had been sung, 


Mr. James Spicer moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 
and statement of accounts now read be 
be made to the friends of 


The er referred to the want which had long 
been felt of such a central position as they had now 
secured, and to the noble donation by which the 
work had been originated. There had been great 
difficulties, but these had been overcome, and he 
honoured the committee for the way in which they 
had completed their task. No better situation could 
have been found. The laymen of the body wanted 
some such place, The ministers had the 

tional Board, and now the laymen would have a 
place where they could meet and do each other 
good. They would there confer on matters of the 
greatest concern to them all. There was a great 
work yet to be done in London. As he heard of 
the 2 awakening in Dublin and Manchester 
and 

come 


eld he prayed God that their turn would 
: € 

Mr. G. F. Ware then remarked that he hoped 
the friends. present that morning would have 
an opportunity of inspecting the building, and that 
te pardoned for looking, beck 900 years auth fealing 

) or bi years 
thankful that such men as they commemorated in 
that hall were found with such loyalty to conscience 
and such fidelity to duty. He hoped a similar feel- 
h they lived in better times, 
a Queen whose memory will ever 
be fragrant. He hoped they would do their duty, 
and not let the building be burdened with debt. 
Mr. Remington Mills had given them 1,000/. in 
addition to his munificent donation of 10,000/. It 
would cost some money to keep up the building, 
and for this purpose it hsd been arranged to let off 
the lower part. He would like to have let the 
societies have these offices rent-free, but they could 
not do that, but had let them have them at reduced 
rates; the basement would also bring them in 400/, 
taxes, &o., 


},500/. a-year would be required. 


| 


believe in endowments, but he ho 


He did not- 
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some friend 
would leave 10,0007. to the hall, and that 
the library would be enriched with donations 
of books and its. 

Mr. Samvuret Moruzy heartily seconded the 
adoption of the report. He had observed the 
care and attention of the committee ; he looked 
at the hall more with reference to the future 
than the past, he was never less denowina- 
tional, though more than ever convinced of 
the Scripturalness of their position. It was right 
to erect the hall. It was to commemorate men who 
proclaimed that the Church of Christ was essen- 
tially spiritual—that all State interference whether 
to promote truth or discourage error was mis- 
chievous, but his chief interest in the building was 
that all their societies would be brought there, and 
that they could better co-operate in promoting the 
higher 77 ys hfe. They must be prepared to 
stand side by side with who hold the truth, 
and were warring with a common foe. The hall 
would be open to all such—whether of the Church 
of England or of any other denomination. He 
hoped the building would be free of debt, and quite 
entered into the feelings of congratulation ex- 
pressed that day. 

The Rev. Jos nua HARRISsON then moved: 
con- 

express its 
Almighty God for the course of recent legis- 
Sccleeiastical — 


which 

the hope that, in coming years, the — 
1 found dela 22 in a spirit which 
shall not be unworthy of the heroic men whose sacrifices they 
to-day celebrate. 


In supporting it, Mr. Harrison contended that the 
early Puritans went forth boldly, giving up their 
daily bread, and casting their wives and children 
on the world, because they were men of faith, 
because they believed that there was a law of 
Christ, and that He was the Head of the Church. Their 
only question was, ‘‘Lord, what wouldst Thou 
have me todo?” Their example taught us loyalty 
to Christ. They were surrounded by laxity, and 
they felt that the things which were unseen were 
eternal. It was a pleasant and easy thing to con- 
form, but conscience would not allow it. What 
they should dwell on should be the claims of 
conscience, 

Dr. PARKER, in seconding the resolution, spoke 
what need there was of fresh workers. They must 
take up the cross. He was prepared to do so, He 
was a Nonconformist, and he was never more 
staunch than now. When they had men like Miall 
at the front of Nonconformity there was nothin 
1 _ (Great cheering.) He had been receiv 
with ac 


try, Nonconformity, in its political and spiritual 
aspect, 8 it also through him. With 
mere the future, he (Dr. Parker) 

what might be the name of the hall a genera- 
tion or two hence. People might ask what it was 
in memory of, and then would come out the tale 
of 1662. Churchmen might say they would have 
nothing to do with a hall enshrined such memo- 
ries ; but, possibly, there might be no occasion for 
them to do so. The sufferings of the , men 
who constituted the exodus of 1662 had nar- 
rated, and he was struck with the fact that all 
their consciences were trained under the very 
Church under which free men now lived. Church- 
men had a part in the new building as well as the 
Nonconformists. The former might 


only went 
tor the 


ley, 500/. ; 
220/.;J.8 . 
R. Hill, 1002. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
2 been moved by Mr. Grimwade, seconded by 
Mr. E. Baines, and supported by the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, the meeting terminated with singing the 
National Anthem. | 5 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


A public meeting was held last evening, in the 
New Hall, under the 222 of Henry Lee, 


Esq, of Manchester. The fine hall was well filled. 
On the bag was the Rev. J. G. Rev 
Dr. Moffat, Bevan, 


Rev. A. gee Rev. 

Mr. H. Spicer, Rev. J. win Brown, Mr. H. 
Richard, M. P., Rev. J. H. Wilson, Dr. Under- 
wood, Mr. Grimwade, Rev. Professor Newth, 
Rev. A. Thomson, Rev. S. Pearsall, &c. 


The proceedings commenced with the singing of 
the hymn, 0 worship the King, all glorious 
above, &c. 

The Rev. A. THomson (Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union) offered prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN said his t duty was to con- 
gratulate the meeting upon the completion of this 
spacious edifice. For some time they had looked 


forward to the opening of this Memorial Hall, but 
they assembled now for the first time to express 
their pleasure that they had a building of their own 
in which they could talk of those subjects which 
interested them as Nonconformists. Since 


the 
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scheme of the building a great man 


taken place. 

building this Memorial Hall, but various hin- 
drances occurred during which among the changes 
that had occurred was the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. (Hear, hear.) Though not effected 
to the satisfaction of Nonconformists, it was 
the commencement of a greater change, called by 
their Birming friends a revolution; and 


y changes had 
In 1862, they first thought of 


ham 
he hoped it would be a revolution from a state of 
things as at present existing to one when every 
man should express himself freely, according to 
the dictates of his conscience, and be equal with 
respect to his religious belief. It was a great ques- 
tion whether the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, by leaving so large a sum of money in the 
ion of a small number of persons, not 
2 great hindrance to the spread of true religion. 
Another change during the past twelve years was 
the development of Ritualism in the English Church. 
Whatever Ritualism might tend to, it was a form of 
worship which Nonconformists had always protested 
against, and would always continue to protest 
against ; though, at the same time, if unconnected 
with the State Church, they would hold that it 
was perfectly right that every man should worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Another noticeable feature was that the press 
of this country was at present engaged in a con- 
troversy respecting ecclesiastical questions; and 
never was stronger language used by one party 
towards another. This was not by any means an 
unhealthy sign. It was well that questions re- 
lating to religion should be pl before the 
ublic mind, as religion never suffered by 
iscussion. The more the truth was brought 
before the public mind, the more it would 
in the end triumph, although it might be injured 
at times by persons entirely ignorant of its power. 


The only regret in regard to this controversy 
upon ecclesiastical questions was that the 


ere not discussed quite in the manner in whic 
nconformists would like to see them debated— 
namely, as questions relating to the inner and 
spiritual nature of man; but were dealt with 
rather as questions relating to man’s moral con- 
duet simply without recognising their effect upon 
his heart. A further point of interest to Noncon- 
formists was the Scotch Pat Bill, which was 
a bill for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Scotland. If he could read the times aright the 
day was yg ing when the Scotch Establish- 
ment must follow the Irish Church. But when 
that event took place it would not be quite in the 
DOLaNs te allow onatbing of tha Kind to ‘eho place 

peo ow anything of the kind to take 

Again, if they looked back to the past dociens they 
would find there were two victors in the contest. 
On the one hand there was the Episcopal party, re- 
presented by the clergy opposing the Liberal party 
under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone ; and, on the 
other hand, there was the Roman Catholic Church, 
also Epi but representing Popery, either 
abstaining from any help to the Liberal party or 
strongly opposing it at the poll. It was to the 
clerical men on both sides that the issue of that 
election was to be traced. -Now, what was the 
occasion of their meeting that night? It was to 
ebrate the exodus of the best men from the Esta- 
blished Church, of whom those now assembled were 
in some sort the successors. They had derived 
instruction from their writings-—had been encou- 
ed by their steadfastness of principle—had 
* N their fearlessness—and he trusted they 
would be able to imitate the courage of their con- 
victions. Perhaps there never was q time durin 

the last fifty years when Nonconformists need 
more strongly to assert the religious equality for 
which they nged, and which they trusted at some 
future day to obtain. He had read of several noble 
lords at the meeting of the Church Defence Asso- 
ciation in Birmingham speaking about toleration. 
‘Now as Nonconformists and Englishmen they were 
not content to be tolerated. Their forefathers under 
different circumstances were sometimes satisfied 
with toleration ; but Nonconformists now lived in 
a more enlightened age, and had learned the value 
of the rights they and of others which 
they intended to obtain. Now, with what sort of 
emotion ought they to commemorate the opening of 
this hall? First of all, it should be with great 
thankfulness. When they looked back to the 
history of Nonconformity years ago, and when 
they found that during the last 200 years only 
it been put prominently forward in the nation, 
. whilst at the present moment Nonconformists num- 
one- of the nation, they had to be 
thankful for the legacy which their forefathers had 
bequeathed to them and for the soundness of the 
testimony they delivered. But they had been 
told they had now no great men among them, and 
that by the side of the Puritans theyewere as no- 
thing. But van en to them in that manner? Why 
the men who excluded them from the universities ; 
the men who prevented them from filling any office of 
trust under the Crown, and the men whoendeavoured 
in ev ible Ar confine Nonconformity to 
the back streets of the city, and would not allow 
a chapel to be built in front lest it might offend the 
eye of some great lord. Nevertheless, the influence 
of Nonconformity on the national life of this coun- 
try had been great. He might occupy their time 
by referring on this point to the testimony of 
y and Lord 2 but he would only 
quote a passage from Mr. Hume, who told them 
‘that the liberties which this country enjoyed are 
mainly due to the testimony and efforts made by 
Nonconformists.” He w like to draw briefly 


+ Satin ML ee canal: ee Sabon Gk ae 1 


a contrast between the present time as compared | 
with 200 years ago. Nonconformists now sought 
uality. They were at a former period content 
with toleration ; now they claimed the exercise of 
their religion as a ae hen they were permitted 
to do it as a mere li ; now they claimed their 
freedom as Englishmen. Then they were content to 
be dependent upon the favour of the State, and to 
go humbly supplicating others for a little royal 
favour. ut these days were passed. If the 
looked across the Atlantic they would see the wor 
that had been done by the Pilgrim Fathers in raising 
up a nation as religious as ourselves—a nation 
destined in a comparatively few years to exercise a 
most important influence over the face of the earth. 
What then had they to look forward to? They 
were now taking another point of departure. They 
were looking forward to more work. They be- 
lieved that the time had come when they would 
have their gathering-ground, and when they would 
ge on shoulder to shoulder for the purpose of bat- 
tling for their principles. The forces on the other 


side were gathering strongly, and for the next few 
years—it might be ten or twenty, or more—but 


eventually the effect would be one. He did not 
think the other side were in very high spirits, for 
he observed that a noble lord had recently spoken 
of the Nonconformists being able to raise 20,000/. a 
year for the purpose of carrying out their views in 
reference to the Church Disestablishment, whilst 
the Church Defence Association had great difficulty 
in raising one-fifth of that sum. e might say 
to that lord mat one ounce of practice was 
worth one pound of theory, and that he might have 
put his hand into his — and have done the same 
as the Salts and the Illingworths and the Holdens, 
and very soon have settled that questiou if he had 
felt it to be of avital nature. (Hear, hear.) Inthe 
future, therefore, they might look forward to 
Christian work and Christian union based on Chris- 
tian equality, Christian effort, unimpeded by rival 
sectarianism, and Christian love promoted by a 
Christian-like spirit. This was what they wanted ; 
not for the purpose of robbing the Church of Eng- 
land, but to bring about a true union of Christ's 
people in working for the great end they had in 
view, which they believed all Christians had in 
view—namely, the establishment of Christ’s King- 
dom upon earth. The duty of Nonconformists was 
clear, They must be careful in training young men 
and women to be faithful to their convictions. In 
this matter they had erred much in the past, and 
had sometimes elevated Christian charity at the 
expense of principle. In this country they had 
sometimes: lost those they might have retained 
to make their position stronger and their work 
more secure, ey must give their young people 
a variety of information, not for the purpose of 
creating difficulty and strife, but for the purpose of 
laying the bases of a t advan for this 
country for — 3 : bd — 1 ck 4 — 
ey would see e essings they 
— . were due to the rh soc of those who 
3 ed them. They must, therefore, be content 
labour without seeing any immediate results, 
but believing that those who would come after 
would derive advantage from what they have done ; 
and not the least of their works which would be 
inted to, would be the erection of this Memorial 
in remembrance of the great deeds of their 
ancestors. * cheers.) 

The Rev. BALDWIN Brown, B. A., addressed the 
assembly on ‘‘The Heroic Age of Nonconformity.” 
He observed that this was consecrated by 
the memories of one of the noblest passages in the 
history of the Universal Church. The Noncon- 
formists who were commemorated by the hall were 
the salt of the Church as well as the world, and 
were like the great Nonconformists of old, taking 
up the cross, not knowing whether it led. The 
Ae of 1662 made a notable era in our 
social and political and our religious history. The 
foroed the — of truth and loyalty to Christ whic 
made them Nonconformists, as a pure blast of 
oxygen into the furnace in which the metal of our 
national character was seething, whence it derived 
no small part of that steel-like toughness which had 
stamped its impress on many a page of the world’s 
history ; they were a vanguard to the great army 
which fought through all generations the battle of 
freedom and progress; this vanguard post their 
descendants still held. Their claim to the grati- 
tude of Englishmen would receive ample justice in 
this assembly. (Cheers.) The shades of these 
great Nonconformists would forgive him if he turned 
yet more tenderly to the Nonconformists of a yet 
earlier time—the little scattered band who, under 
the stern hand of Elizabeth and the brutal hand of 
James, had trial of cruel mockings and scourg- 
in ea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment.” 
They elped, in a measure, to lay the foundations 
on which our English state stood so firmly. These 
Nonconformists of 1662 were themselves the 
children of a still earlier, still purer, and still 
loftier line—the Church in the wilderness, which, 
in the early days of the English Reformation, pro- 
phesied of, and pined for, a yet perfect reformation 
which now, after 300 years, had been born into the 
world, Their acts and their sufferings constituted 
what they might well call the heroic age of our 
history. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his ‘‘Studies of 
Sociology,” administered to Mr. Matthew Arnold 
quite the * and sternest rebuke which his 
arrogance and bigotry had yet received. Mr, 
8 thus delivered himself on the subject of 

r. Arnold’s bitter and narrow-minded antipathy 
to Nonconformists:— Though the Nonconformists 
themselves think of Nonconformity as a phase of 


- 


— 


Protestantism in England, Mr. Arnold's studies of 
other nations, other times, and other creeds would, 
I should have thought, have led him to re Non- 
conformity as a universal power in societies, which 
has, in our time and country, its particular embodi- 
ment, but which is to be understood only when 
contemplated in all its other embodiments. . . . 
And while the political Nonconformity, which he 
calls Radicalism, has the function of gradually 
modifying one set of institutions, the religious 
Nonconformity we call Dissent has the function of 
thus modifying another set. That Mr. Arnold does 
not take this entirely unprovincial view, which 
would lead him to look on Dissent with less aver- 
sion, may in part, I think, be ascribed to that 
éver valuation of foreign restraint, and under 
valuation of home freedom, which his bias of anti- 
patriotism fosters ; and serves further to illustrate 
the disturbing effects of this bias on sociological 
speculation.” The Nonconformist was the cham- 
pion of liberty and the pioneer of progress in all 
spheres of human activity, in all countries and all 
times, Every great course of progress had origi- 
nated in an act of Nonconformity. The time would 
fail him to tell of Gideon and of Barak, of Samson 
and of Jephtha, of David also and Samuel, and of 
the prophets—all of them the Nonconformists of 
their times, raised up and called forth on individual 
spiritual duty, out of the line of established agen- 
cies. Measure what established agencies and 
authoritative doctrine had accomplished for hu- 
manity ; and what the fresh inspiration of indivdual 
souls taught from heaven and moved of God? 
Compare rates with his judges; Paul with the 
Sanhedrim ; Benedict with the sixth-entury Epis- 
copate; Bernard with Eugenius; Luther with 
Leo ; Galileo with Urban; Robinson with Bancroft ; 
Cromwell with the ern 
thev would have the measure of the power of 
Nonconformist impact on society, the tness of 
Nonconformist ministries, and the fruitfulness of 
Nonconformist lives. But he must confine him- 
self to a smaller circle, and speak of the little 
band of confessors and martyrs, who, in the 
early days of the English Reformation, gave the 
first impulse to that political and religious move- 
ment of society, which grew rapidly to a head under 
Cromwell in the noblest attempt at the Christian 
government of men recorded in history, and dis- 
seminating. itself through the Nonconformists of the 
Restoration, had built up our institutions on the 
basis of liberty and order, and compelled reform 
after reform in the political and ecclesiastical 
spheres, having now at last outgrown one Establish- 
ment of religion, and advancing rapidly to the over- 
throw of another. (Cheers.) He wished he had 
time to tell their history, but that would require 
a series of lectures. The profound interest of the 
history grew out of the thoughts and aims of the 
men who made it, told in their own words. The 
tale of their terrible sufferings, varied experience 
and marvellous achievements in d an 

America was one of the most pathetic as well as 
one of the noblest and most beautiful chapters of 
the ery of progress; and the Independents owed 
a * debt of gratitude to Dr. Waddington, who 
had ug up so many buried treasures and brought 
the hidden church to light. Mr Spencer laid down 
clearly the conditions of a health 


rogress, viz., 
a certain stability of belief an bits which 
offer resistance to change and an origi- 
nality, an independence, and an opposition 
to authority, energetic enough to overcome 
the resistance little by little.” It was, he 
=. Brown) thought, the glory of the early English 
onconformists that they 


aan ye er the principle of sta- 
lity principle of progress in a measure 
hardly to be “ There was among the 
early Independents a principle of order, as well as 
of progress, which fitted man to take the lead in 
the political and religioug development of that 
nation which is the most advanced and the most 
stable of European e and to found the New 
England States, which had given form and cha- 
racter to the great American Republio— (cheers) 
in which, in critical moments, there was always 
a remarkable stability, the key to which was 
to be discovered by a thoughtful consideration 
of John Robinson’s celebrated words, which might 
be regarded as the baptism of the New England 
States. When the exiles were about to embark for 
the New World, Robinson addressed them in these 
words :—‘‘ If God reveal anything to you by any 
other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as 
ever you were to receive any truth by my mini z 
for Iam verily persuaded that the Lord hath more 
truth to break forth out of His Holy Word. For 
my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition 
of the Reformed Churches, which are come to a 

riod in religion; I will go at present no 
1 than the instruments of their first 
Reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw, whatever 
part of His will our good God has imparted and 
revealed unto Calvin they will rather die than 
embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, stuck 
fast where they were left by that great man of God, 
who yet saw not all things. Thisisa misery much 
to be lamented, for though they were burning and 
shining 2 in their times, yet they penetrated 
not into the whole counsel of God; but were they 
now living they would be as willing to embrace 
further light as that which they first received. 1 
beseech you remember it as an article of your 
Church covenant, that you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known unto you from 
the written Word of God. Remember that and 
every other article of your most sacred covenant, 
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Government of the can Church is ungodly.” 
Four this they fee al 4 
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Bat I must here withal exhort you to take heed 
what you receive as truth; examine it; consider 
it; compare it with the other Scriptures of truth 
before you receive it; for it is not possible the 
Christian worl Id oome so lately out of such thick 
anti-Christian darkness, and that perfection of 
knowledge should break forth at once.” Here they 


sistent, so surely victorious, as those who be- 
lieved they had to fulfil a Divine behest. There 


careful to guard all that sould yn gene 1a 
co an 

save all that could be saved, as those who believed 

Divine pene on which society rested ; be- 

e belief was in the y 

i for both the 

n of the State. 


itical 
pendents, of whom 
was a noble type, set themselves 
from the first to bear witness against the finality 
which was the avowed principle of the reformed 
churches. They stood from the first for the vital 
le that the truth of God was larger than 

eo la forms which churches or theologians 
could form 


was confusion, and au was qo that 

ro ce 
into ever-wid fields at feats that 
Lord, for Thy servant beareth, 


is the one prayer Which the Christian 
leader will care@o utter. This idea of finality was 

the Presbyterian Church in those days, 
who ht they had got as perfect an order as 
could be hoped for. The canons of 1603 established 
the system with a rigidity which killed 
all vital powers of development. The Roman 
Church had the vital power of assimilating new 
pores which arose outside its order. The weak 


garrulous old man who now occupied the Pa 
ho was 


worthy of Mr. Glad- 
steel, had some dim notion that his Church 


* this plasticity. of 
; ity o 
, was its ealvation, its 
the P Church since 1870 would lose 
if men like Manning, instead 


to embody it ; thatin this region, finality | 


| strong, eager evangelists, who shall lift His ark on | 
their brave sinewy arms, and bear it joyfully, 
triumphantly, to the conquest of the world. The 
rev. gentleman was repeatedly cheered on resuming 
his seat. 

Another h was then sung, commencing :— 

Oh ! God of Bethel, by whose hand. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy had been prevented by indisposition from 
delivering the address whicl had been set down 
for him. | 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rocrrs then addressed 
the meeting on the ‘Spiritual Work of Noncon- 
formity,” and, having paid a compliment to Mr. 
Baldwin Brown for his brilliant essay, said his 
topic was of a much less exciting character, though 
not of less importance to the Church in the pre- 
sent day. Though some portion of the work was 
controversial, he sup no one would imagine 
that controversy was their chief or grand work. 
Unfortunately controversy did fall to their lot, 
and they had been born men of war” from their 
2 He was not at all certain that if Noncon- 
ormists were buried or ‘‘ cremated” that Noncon- 
formity would die out of the land. While there 
were men of faith, while there was liberty of 
thought and feeling, there must always be some- 
8 of the spits of Nonconformity. He objected 
to the name of Nonconformist because it implied 
that some people had a right to expect that the 
should conform to, or accept, their own standar 
or creed. In that sense, he hoped, the time would 
come when Nonconformity would be a thing of the 
past. But while Nonconformists took up the posi- 
tion they did, and while he thought that England 
owed something to that fact, he would briefly 
refer to a noble testimony, in addition to those 

iven by Mr. Baldwin Brown, given to the value of 
onconformist work by that veteran leader of the 
Liberal party ; a man whose name should not be 
2383 without * by Nonconformists— 
Russell. (Hear, hear.) Still, let no one 
suppose that those who felt the necessity of enter- 
ing into the conflict of controversy, were at all 


pal | insensible to the fact that there was far higher and 


ae grey work which they, as a Christian Church, 
ad to discharge to the nation. No people could 
live simply for the sake of fighting. There was no 
doubt a negative work to do—a great deal of evil 
to clear out of the way—a * eal of ‘‘ rubbish ” 
to be removed before the structure of their 
spiritual Christianity could be reared in its 
strength and fulness, They had grand traditions 


o direction of | and t principles to maintain, but to talk of 

from the — withou utting them into action would 

with all | avail nothing. Their organisation was imperfect, 

the Puritans, | and must necessarily remain so. not 

and now only | afraid of its wing too fast, for there 

with the mind and was a healthy check in Congregational 
terpretation of documents Churches against excessive development of 


esiastical la 
with e a strainin of language which 
| ee, een tith shame. 
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under our 

afraid. 

our Memorial 

vants of God in their time, wire — and suffered 
incredible hardships through six long years, for 
v the truth which we bold 


2 
here this day. I havea copy of their indictment 
in 7 but I have not time to readit. One 
of ne 3 4 them is that * 
pay © people every parish ought to. 
choose their b 7 . hall 5 AA 
chisms or teach and expound printed or written 

i are idle shepherds”; and that the 


years of cruel and 
wasting imprisonment in this place, and for 
this, on April 6, 1593, they. were taken hence 


and ha at 2 to the exultation of the 
prelates, but amid the aaa pity and sorrow of 
the 1 izabeth once asked Dr. 


organisation. They were not in danger of resting 
u their organisation; it never could be the 
ing which would save them. One thing was 
certain, that of all the Churches in this land, they 
must work, and preach, and grow or they woul 
die. Inthis age there was sufficient disposition to 
give honour to work that prod tangible 
and immediate results ; he was not sure whether too 
mnch honour was not given to that kind of instru- 
mentality which produced sensational results 
rapidly. Sometimes it was said Never mind 
the method if you secure the object,” or Don't 
be fastidious about the means if you can reach 
the end,” or again—‘‘ Don’t examine the principles 
of a system if you see the work is powerful and 
successful.” Now he did not think that was asound 
principle. There were men amongst them whose 
work no doubt looked extremely beautiful, but 
what of all that, if their teaching was designed to 
draw men away from the simplicity which was in 
Christ, or whose tendency was to lead men to the 
doctrines of Romanism. t was the value of the 
work if it only produced the yoke which their fore- 
fathers were not able to bear, and which, 
by God’s help, they were now determined they 
themselves would not bear. (Applause.) They 
had to look not simply at the work itself, but the 
issue to which it tended. Here was a lesson for 
them. They might be n certain that though 
they might propound spiritual principles, the age 
would not listen to them unless they could show 
them to be worth something. If they could not 
show that their system was a workable system under 


what manner of men they were, and in- (all circumstances and for all classes, be sure of this 


n 

sisted on an answer. Reynolds said, I am per- 
suaded if they had lived they would have been two 
as worthy instruments for the Church of God as 
have been raised up in this age. The Queen sighed 
and said no more. ‘‘Alas! shall we put the ser- 
vants of God to death!“ is said to have afterwards 
broken froin her lips. And here we stand, on the 
ashes of those martyrs this day, to commemorate 
their noble, touching fidelity to the Master to 
whose tervice we, too, are vowed, and to rejoice, 
ea, exult, in the inheritance which they have 
ded down to us sealed with their blood. ... 
We are here because they lie there in their un- 
known felon’s grave. We have won wealth and 
honour and power. The world knows us. Statés- 
men observe us; the Establishment that murdered 
them is tottering now before the assault of the 
principles for which they died. .. . 
as I see our trust in riches, as I see our organisation 
more elaborate, and our faith in that which the 
mechanism of churches can accomplish, lest the 
Lord God of eur glorious fathers should write upon 
us“ Ichabod,” and summon to his help, from quite 
outside our pale, a fresh young band of bright, 


I tremble. 


that the days of their power would be very speedily 
numbered. They must be repeatedly growing or 
they would die. Was there any reason why they 
should not grow? He knew that in relation to the 
Memorial Hall there was a fear in certain quarters 
lest it should have a kind of polemical character. 
He remembered reading in one of the prize essays 
in defence of the Establishment, that the buildin 
of the hall was a kind of unfurling of the standa 
of opposition ; that it was to 2 the means of 
roclaiming hostility to the Established Church. 
if anyone would look at the building they would 
see the use to which it was to be put. The rooms 
downstairs were devoted to the Cabinet ministers 
of the Congregational Church, though he was 
afraid none of their ministers would acknowledge 
any subordination to the others. (Laughter.) They 
were thus brought together—for what? For the 
urpose of winning men from other Churches? 
o. For the work of proselytising? No; but for 
the work of covering England, Ireland, and the 
colonies, so far as their * — enabled them to do 
it, with the principles and power of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. (Applause.) Their work proceeded in 


* 


| 


circles which were ever widening. They ger 
with London, which was of itself an empire that 
demanded the utmost sympathy, most earnest 
effort, and untiring diligence. They started in 
London with the Congregational Union. Proceed - 
ing a little wider they had the Home Missionary 
Society covering England ; and then they stretched 
forth their arms to Ireland. Scotland was so en- 
lightened as not to need their help—(laughter)— 
but for the colonies they had the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society, so that the glorious impulse received 
from the Nonconformists of 1662 might be com- 
municated to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
Wherever England went, there they determined 
that a free Church and free Gospel should accom- 
pany her. This was the exposition he had been 
asked to give of the practical work which was 
contemplated in connection with this hall. It was 
not a hall ~—_ for talking in, though he 
hoped there would be some talk, and perhaps some 
decided talk—(laughter),—and perhaps even some 
antagonistic talk ; but, whatever their talk, he 
hoped it would be pervaded by a Christian spirit, 
and that it would be devoted to the advancement 
of Christian ends. Their work was to brace the 
energies and strength of their churches. Well, 
then, it seemed they had some power if they chose 
to use it. Some people said they had not much 
power. Doubtless there were some hindrances to 
power, and, in this respect, he thought they carried 
their principle of demoeracy 8 too far. There 
was r in that to some of their churches, Their 
churches were self-governing bodies: but it was 
not nec that every little detail of manage- 
ment should be submitted to a plebiscite of the 
whole community. If this was once under stood, 
the reproach of excessive democracy would die 
away. Then some people thought they had a little 
sacerdotalism, and were extremely anxious to do 


away with the title of Reverend.” As he said on 


a former oceasion elsewhere, this title was a 
very little ‘‘ewe lamb,” which need not be 
grudged; but still if the title had anything 
about it which indicated the M.B. (which 
he need not interpret), it was clear it had 
strayed out of its proper field; if it bore any- 
thing of the mark of Popery about it, let ham cast 
it out. The ministers had no right to set up an 
exclusive caste, for there were no services they dis- 
charged which any other member might not dis- 
charge with equal efficiency and propriety—it was 
a simple question of fitness and power. It used to 
be said in relation to Congregational churches—it 
was said by the great and noble Robert Vaughan— 
that Congregationalism had its mission amongst the 
middle classes only. Now that was a great 
mistake. It was quite true they did not 
seem to have much of a mission amongst 
the higher classes; but he was very anxious they 
should make themselves a power amongst the 
ple at large. It was thec ristic of their 
reat Master that the common people heard 
Him gladly,” and it was the characteristic of all 
great religious movements that the roots had 
struck deep in the minds and hearts of the great 
masses of the people. Hugh Latimer preached in 


language which stirred the e, Luther spoke 
to the people, Whitefield ro — the energies and 


enthusiasm of the people, and Congregational Dis. 
senters must throw aside everything which prevented 
their reaching the hearts of the people, winning them 
for Jesus Christ. Well, then, let them get rid of the 
middle-class notion, and the ‘‘finality notion, to 
which his friend had so beautifully alluded. They 
did not mean to live upon the past. That would 
be a great mistake. They must be pre to 
adopt methods, or receive help from whatever source 
they might come. But they must look at their 
methods, and adapt them to the altered state of 
the age, and not be content with the ways 
of the past. He did not crave for sensation, 
which he believed to be a danger they must 
guard against; but he did crave for breadth, 
elasticity, and freedom ; and above all, he 
craved for enthusiasm and spiritual power. 
Cold ‘‘prudence” had a good many counsels to 
give, and always saw a lion in the path”; but 
enthusiasm went forth and bearded the lion in the 
name of the Lord God. Prudence was always 
ready to count up the cost and the risks of the 
enterprise, but enthusiasm said, God calls me 
forth, and I go.” Prudence built up a mountain 
and looked at it, and became alarmed at it; but 
enthusiasm rose up and said, What art thou, 
great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt be 
come aplain.” That was the power they wanted 
in their churches. If they got it, how were they 
going to use it. Were/they going to make 
all people Congregationalists ? e did not 
desire it and he was quite sure it would never be, 
It would be’a mistake to impose their system on the 
whole nation. They did not want that. Their 
Nonconformity was Nonconformity for Christ. 
They were the brethren of all the Evangelical 
churches, and had their work to do for the Evan- 
gelical people of the nation, They had not too 
much force for the conflict and the labour before 
them. What was the position of things at this 
moment? The Established Church had had absolute 
possession of the field for nearly a century after the 
Act of Ejectment—an Established Church which u 

to our own day hadjpossession of all the Universi- 
ties, public schools, and places of public trust, and 
an Established Church of 20,000 clergy. Would 
anybody, therefore, say that there was no need for 
evangelising? They were accustomed to be told 


that it was a Protestant Church, but he believed 
| there were numbers of people living in this country 
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who were not alive to their peril from 
Romanism, Something had been done to weaken 
the intelligence of this nation, but a great 
"statesman who, if he had ceased to be a leader of 
a party, had not ceased to be the guide of public 
opinion — (loud cries of Hear, hear”) — he 
thanked the audience for that demonstration, for 
it was an evidence that in the heart of Noncon- 
formists there was a deep and thorough apprecia- 
tion of the great and noble service which Wiliam 
Ewart Gladstone had rendered to the State, and 
had rendered to Protestant truth and Christian 
freedom. If ever a Statesman ruled this nation to 
whom they could point as distinguished for purity 
of motive and conscientiousness of purpose, and 
for high religious principle, and for faithful loyalty 
to what was right, he was the man; and he had 
dared, at the risk of cutting his connection with 
some of his most powerful supporters, to tell the 
people of England that they were threatened to- 
day, as they were threatened centuries ago, by the 
grasping ambition of the great power of Rome. 

hat he wanted to ask the assembly was—who was 
to fight the battle against it? They had had a re- 
markable controversy in the public press during the 
last few weeks, and he et § it had been pleasant 
to the combatants, for certainly it had been edi- 
fying to the spectators. They had learned that 
words did not mean what they said, and that 
things were not what they seemed. The English 
language had been turned inside out, and it had 
been seen that the language of theologians was 
not the language of the common people. In 
the name of truth and righteousness might 
they be delivered from theology and theologians, 
and let them have in their place common honesty 
and true sense; let them have men who would 
come forward in plain English to say what they 
meant, and under what standard they fought— 
whether they were for freedom or against it— 
whether.they were for Romanists or for Protestants 
—and whether for Christ or Antichrist. This was 
the battle sag would have to fight, and he scarcely 
knew where they must look for help. They must 
rely upon God, and rely upon themselves, and if 
they did their work well, God would give them His 
blessing. (Loud cheers.) 


Henry RICHARD, M. P., addressed the meeting 
briefly on the subject of the contention of modern 
Nonconformists for religious equality. He observed 
that a preliminary objection might be taken that 
their Nonconformist forefathers had not held the 
doctrine of religious equality; he believed that 
must be admit Neither the Puritans nor the 
Nonconformists had clear, strict views as to the 
relation of the civil to the spiritual power; but 
rather they held views entirely inconsistent 
with the ideas of Nonconformists of the 
present moment. Here and there an indi- 
vidual might be found who was penetrated 
with the fe 5 of Christianity, and who anticipated 
in a remarkable and striking manner the principles 
held at this day. Amongst these was Master 
Hooper, who was burned in the reign of Queen 
Mary in 1548 ; and others whose sufferings for con- 
science’ sake had been detailed by Dr. Waddington. 
But not only did these old Honeondecuiate not 
understand the déctrine of religious equality, but 
they did ‘not understand also the doctrine of 
religious toleration. Even Richard Baxter himself 
remarked ‘‘I abhor unlimited toleration and indeed 
toleration at all.“ Now they could hardly blame their 
forefathers for holding these sentiments considering 
the evil school in which they were brought up. People 
who were educated under the ow of an eccle- 
siastical establishment were not (likely to hold very 
correct conceptions on questions touching religious 
li But at last the grievance became so 
great that it became intolerable. But the seceders 
were not seceders; they did not so much with- 
draw, but were expelled from the communion of 
the Church, because there were conditions im- 
posed upon their consciences which were tanta- 
mount to excommunication. So far from wishing to 
sever themselves from the Church, there was some- 
thing almost pathetic in their reluctance to leave 
it; and they cast longing looks behind, and for 
many years indulged in delusive hopes of compre- 
hension, It had been so with other relious ies, 
but at last they became entirely convinced that 
they sh not return. It was necessary that 
somebody should be able to hold a firm testimony 
for théabsolute doctrine of religious equality. There 
was no way of getting at that conviction except 
through suffering. It wasfrom the persecuted that 
the true theory of liberty had always come. It 
seemed to him as the best way of settling this con- 
troversy about disestablishment, if it could only be 
done, would be for their friends within the Esta- 
blishment to make up their minds to give up a prin- 
ciple which had been the source of innumerableevils, 
There could be no doubt that the principle for which 
they were e ge 8 religious equality, 
was marching rapidly. There was no English 
speaking race scarcely out of these islands which 
had not shaken off. the Establishment ;-whilst the 
nations of Europe were following the same course. 
In conclusion, the hon. gentleman bade the audience 
to continue the struggle until they found the edi- 
fice of the Establishment struck down in ruin before 
them, and he sat down amid loud cheers. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrar briefly proposed a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, and observed that the 
principles which had been brought forward with 
so much ability that evening were principles which 
would never die. 

Mr. Henry WRIOEr seconded the vote of thanks, 
and reminded the audience that there was a debt 


remaining on the 1 10,000 l., but at the 
morning meeting Mr. Mills had promised to 
give a thousand pounds, and Mr. Morley had 
offered five hundred pounds. Four other gentle- 
men had united to give 250/. each, and a few other 


gentlemen had promised 100/. each; but the 


challenge had been thrown out by the largest 
givers that if the other gentlemen would double 
their donations they would do the same. He (Mr. 
Wright) had much pleasure in saying that the 
challenge had been accepted with this condition, that 
the whole 10,000/. should be raised to free the 
building of debt within a reasonable time. 

The CHarrmMaNn having acknowledged the vote, 
the mecting broke up. 


— 


Epitome of News. 


According to present arrangements the Queen will 
leave Osborne for Windsor Castle on the 17th of 
February. Parliament will therefore be opened by 
Commission. 


It is stated in the Court Circular that Prince Leo- 
pold is now suffering from hemorrhage, which has 
greatly increased the weakness arising from the pre- 
vious attack of fever. According to a medical 
bulletin issued on Monday his royal highness slept 
well on the previous night, but it is added that 
although the hemorrhage has not returned the 
prince continues extremely weak. 


The Prince of Wales left Sandringham on Mon- 
day for Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, 
on a visit to the Prince and Princess Christian. 


While about to start from Paddington Station on 
Monday afternoon, on a visit to the Karl and Coun- 
tess of Dudley, the Duke of Edinburgh was robbed 
of a valuable dressing-case. 

The Duke of Connanght (Prince Arthur), who 
has gone on a tour through Egypt, arrived at 
Alexandria on Saturday afternoon, and left for 
Cairo. 

Several Cabinet Councils have been held during 
past week. 


Mr. Disraeli left town yesterday for Weston Park, 


Shiffnal, on a visit to the Earl of Bradford. | 

The Hon. Edward Stanhope, member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire, will move the address in answer to the 
Queen's Speech, and it will be seconded by Mr. 
Whitelaw, member for Glasgow. 

Sir John Karslake, M.P., has so far recovered 
from the recent painful operation upon his eyes 
that on Friday he was able, for the first time for 
some months, to dine in Hall at the MiddleTemple. 

There is no n to be noted at present 
in the health of Canon Kingsley. Mrs. Kingsley 
was not so well on Saturday. 

Sir Charles Lyell is seriously ill. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Government 
to ng into the rag | of the r Act 
are Mr. Rupert Kettle, Mr. M. Parkyn, Mr. W. 
Hackwood, and Mr. H. Nicol. 

A A says it has reason to believe 
that a majority of the Commission fon the Labour 
Laws favours the abolition of imprisonment for 
breach of contract under the Master and Servant 
Act. The report will be ready for presentation 
when Parliament meets. 

The Sun states that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will have a surplus of one million at his 
disposal. The same paper says that the coroner’s 
charges, amounting to 60,000/. yearly, will be 
1 from the local rates to the Consolidated 

d. 

Mr. John Crossley, M. P., has recently accepted 

the presidency of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and Mr. Hugh Mason, J.P., of 
Manchester, has, has become one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, 
Out of the fifty-three patients originally ad- 
mitted into the clyffe Infirmary, Oxford, suffer- 
ing from injuries sustained in the Shipton railway 
accident, only fifteen now remain. 

The Wesleyan chapel at Antley, near Accrington, 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. The 
chapel was built about six years ago,- and the 
damage is estimated at £2,000, which is partially 
covered by insurance. An entertainment had been 
held in the chapel on the previous night. 

Mr. W. H. Stone, Liberal, and Mr. Gorst, Con- 
servative, the two candidates for the seat to be 
vacated at Chatham by Admiral Elliot, on his ap- 

ointment as commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, 

ave issued their addresses. 

A crowded meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
Scarbro’, on Monday night, in connection with the 
United Kingdom 5 — Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
Bart., M. P. for the borough, in the chair. Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, M.P., attended, and advocated his 
Permissive Bill. He was enthusiastically cheered 
when he announced his intention of again bringing 
his bill in in the next session of Parliament. The 
meeting unanimously passed a resolution in favour 
of the measure. 

The notorious Mrs. Pittendreigh has been fined 
20s. for using abusive language towards her father, 
Mr. Le Bert. 


The Cospatrick Relief Fund now amoumts to 


close on 3,000. 

The Alexandra Palace will, it is now fully hoped, 
be opened on May 1. 

The personalty of the late Mr. Roger J ones, of 
Liverpool, bequeathed to the Liverpool charities, 
has been sworn as under 350,000/. The A 
duty will amount to between 30,000/. and 34, 000“. 


During the year 1874, 121,934 emigrants sailed 
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from the Mersey for various parts of the world. 
This number is less by 67, 463 than that of 1872. 

John Crossley and Sons (Limited) announce a 
dividend of 10s. per share, making, with that paid 
in August, a distribution of sixteen per cent. per 
annum. The sum of 15, 000. is carried to reserve. 

The huge house which Baron Albert Grant is 
building at Kensington has, it is stated, been 
purchased by the Duke of Northumberland, and 
not by the Czar for the Duke of Edinburgh, as 
asserted. 

In the event of a new writ being issucd for 
Stroud, it is stated that Mr. Bouverie may bo 
expected to offer himself as a candidate for the 
representation of that constituency. 

he nomination for Dublin University took place 
on Saturday. Mr. Gibson, Q.C., Mr. Miller, and 
Dr. Trail were proposed. The proceedings were 
very disorderly, and Mr. Miller could not obtain a 
hearing. 

The Bank of England on Thursday reduced the 
rate of discount from five to four per cent. 


Important consignments are now being received 
at the Metropolitan Meat Market, of Canadian beef 
and poultry. This sound, wholesome food is in 
perfectly fresh condition, being carefully packed in 
cases with layers of ice. 

The President of the Royal Society has received 
an intimation that Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to grant 1,000/. to secure observations of 
the total eclipse of the sun in April next. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hind, this eclipse will give better 
opportunities for the observation of totality than 
are likely to be again offered before the close of the 
present century. 

Lord Aberdare has assented to being nominated 
for the officeof president of the University College 
in Wales at the meeting of the governors to be 
held at Aberystwith on the 20th inst. 

It seems likely that there will be a keen contest 
for the Chancellorship of Glasgow University, vacant 
through the death of the Duke of Montrose. Sir 
William Stirlinz-Maxwell has been proposed on the 
one side. Lord Moncrieff, who has served the 
University well in many capacities, is the favourite 
candidate on the other. 

Some startling statements have been made as to 
the rapid increase of lunacy in the West Riding. 
The Wadsley asylum was opened two years ago to 
accommodate 1, 600 patients, but they have increased 
80 1 room is about to be provided for 500 
more. natics are increasing at the rate of 150 
per year ; and it is stated that a huge institution, 
to cost about 100,000/., will have to be erected every 
twelve years. 

The gifts to charities during his lifetime (in 
1,000/. cheques and otherwise), made by the late 
Mr. Attwood, of Cheshunt, amounted to 375,000. 

An unusual case of hydrophobia was investigated 
at an inquest held in Liverpool 
labourer, named Preston, died at the workhouse 
hospital. He had beeh [bitten, when a boy, bya 
dog, and about a year ago he read of a man dying 
from hydrophobia, since when he had been in very 
low 2 and continually referred to the case, 
The day after Christmas Day he was seized with a 
fit, foamed at the mouth, and barked like a dog. 
He also uttered incoherent sentences, and said a 
dog was chasing a sheep in a field. The t- 
mortem examination showed that he died from 
disease of the brain and spinal cord. 

A Madeira ny base of Friday’s date says: 
„Nothing has been heard of any more survivors from 
the Cospatrick having been picked up.” 

With respect to the outbreak of fever at Over 
Darwen, Dr. Stevens, of the Local Government 
Board, has made a report, in which he shows the 
sanitary state of the town to be exceedingly bad. 
The place saffers from polluted water-supply, bad 

inage, inefficient arrangements for the disposal 
of refuse, neglected scavengering, and other abuses, 
and it is stated that the condition of the town is as 
bad as when it was reported upon in 1861. 

The Board of Trade authorities at Dundee have 
forbidden the departure of the ship South Carolina, 
of Liverpool, in consequence of the crew having 
alleged that she is unseaworthy, and pending 3 
decision on an application which has been presented 
calling for a special survey. The ship is laden with 
coals for Calcutta, and was about to leave Dundee 
when the crew refused to proceed. 

The Government have given 10,000/. to be 
equally divided between the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s, for the purpose of founding 
chairs of education. This is in supplement to a 
sum of 10,0001. which the Bell trustees had pre- 
viously offered—6,000/. of which goes to Edinburgh 
University and 4,000/. to St. Andrew’s. 

It is said that the Playfair Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the civil service have recom- 
mended that the hours of attendance be prolonged 
by one hour, and that each clerk’s salary shall, in 
consequence, be increased by about 15 per cent, or 
one-sixth of his present pay. This commissicn 
points out that the extra expenditure so incurred 
will, in a short time, be more than covered by the 
reductions which it will be possible to make in the 
number + gi 7 

Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P., spoke on Monday night 
at a soirée of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 
In doing so he advised Englishmen to support the 
Philadelphia Exhibition to be held next year, and 
expressed a hope that the Government would oppose 
the levy of differential duties by Canada in favour 
of the United States as against England. He also 
referred to Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the 


leadership of the Liberal party, and trusted that it 
| did not imply his withdrawal from political life, 


* 
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until as mt is made, forward their communi- 
cations to the Treasurer, and make cheques payable to 
Thomas Exq., 9, Gracechurch-street, London. 


[BERATION SOCIETY. 


4 DISTRICT CONFERENCES. 

Conference for the EASTERN COUNTIES will be 
held at NORWICH, Turspay afternoon, Feb. 2. Infor-. 
B ee ee ony So eetnined af the Rev. 


orwich. 

A Conference for the MIDLAND COUNTIES will be 
held at BIRMINGHAM, ‘on Tugspay morning, Feb. 9. 
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SOUTH LONDON LECTURES. 

Tosspar * the METROPOLITAN TABER. 
NACLE i by HENRY VINCENT, Esq. Subject :— 
“Church and State—the Coming Straggle.” W. K. SEL- 
WAY, Esa, to preside. To commence at 8. 


.WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27, at the New Hall, Lewisham Road, 
CROSS 


by the 


NEW Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, 
A put down Ritualiem.” W 


To commence at 8. 


at Linden Gro tional 

; by the Rev. MARMADUKE 
| The Objections to the Union of, 
rr. ite,” To commence at 7°30. 

« The admission to the above Lectures will be free. 

A PU EETING will be held at the LAMBETH 

BATIS co the of February. 
- J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2. Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 


ESS RS. MOODY and SANKEY in 
| BIRMINGHAM. 


An ALL-DAY CONVENTION of Christians will be 
anor a on Tuespay, January 26, 1875, at 
Tickets 


NDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS 1869 and 1873. 


DR. DANIEL WELLIAMS’ TRUST. 
| i to the above-named Trust has been 


Committee of Council on Education, and NOTICE 18 
HEREBY GIVEN, that 2 one th from the date 
tion hereof the COMMITTEE of COUNCII 
in pursuance of Section J3 of the 
2 1873, RECEIVE OBJECTIONS or 
made to them in wri 


_ _ Copies of the SCHEME, price One Penny each, may be 
obtained yg ot and Son, Wrexham ile. 
Burrell, C ; or from the of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, 2, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. 
PATRICK CUMIN, Assistant-Secretary, 
ot, January 5, 1875. . 


EPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
| Affiliated to London University, 1849. 
Parincipat—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Szconp Mastun—THOMAS POWELL, EA., B.A. (Oxon.) 
‘SzcaeTany—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 
5 each, and two of £10 each wil 


The College REOPENS Fripay, January 22. 
, with the terms and ful! particulars, will be 
on application to the Principal or Secretary. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL 
near READING 
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be obtained i 

3 Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge. 7 

WESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E. 

The Rev 


er. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a limited 
number of PUPILS to Board and Educate. The course of 
Instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local 


The year is divided into Three Terms. 

The Principal is assisted by able Masters in the various 
Solan not ef ian House is healthily situated on the 
h part of Hill, and is complete in all its sanitary 
arrangements. Special attention od gg by the Principal to 
the religious and moral training of the Pupils, as well as to 


their 


Particulars as to fees and references on application. 
MENT as GOVERNESS to Pupils under Twelve. 


A Moy (Thirty) DESIRES a RE-ENGAGE. 
Acquirements. English, Musi d French (Continental). 
Salsry, £35 and — 2 M. M, Maiden sonny 
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coll 
ever, : 
head. It will be no 8 possible 
office in commission. 

be made till Parliament opens on the 5th 
of February 
the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. W. E. 
Forster—the only two names prominently men- 


OUR SUPPLEMENT of NEXT WEEK. 


With our next number we shall give, 


in A SUPPLEMENT OF TWELVE 
PAGES, a Paper by THE REV. JOHN 
KENNEDY, D.D., M.A., Professor of 


Apologetic Theology in New College, 


being an Examination into the Philo- 
‘| sophical Principles and Historical Argu- 
ments of the lately-published work on 
„ Supernatural Religion.“ 


The Supplement will be sent to R 
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SUMMARY. 


Since Thursday last, when the Times, in 
sarcastic language not since indulged in, an- 
nounced Mr. Gladstone’s definitive retirement 
from the leadership of the Liberal party, there 
has been one sole political topic. Almost every 
day every London daily has discussed the un- 
expected event from varying points of view, but 
with a keen sense of its momentous importance, 
and a universal expression of regret that the 
invaluable public services of so illustrious a 
statesman, still in active vigour, should be lost 
to the country. Our own sentiments on the sub- 
ject are given in two articles elsewhere. The 
natural successor of Mr. Gladstone as leader of 
the Opposition is Earl Granville, to whom was 
addressed the official announcement of his 
e’s resignation. In the Commons, how- 
e Liberal party will need a recognised 

to put the 


regular choice can 


0 


„ when the respective claims of 


tioned—will have to be carefully weighed. 
This necessary delay is not without its advan- 


tages. We have no doubt that Earl Granville 


and those who act with him are anxious to 
elicit the general opinion of the Liberal party, 
out-of-doors as well as indoors, on so impor- 
tant a subject, and have no doubt they will care 
fully study the views expressed by representa- 
tive bodies and the press, as well as by mem- 
bers of Egger geo 2 they 8 the 
responsibility of making a s o recom- 
mendation to any — mallee which may 
be convened to consider the subject. We have 
ually little doubt that those: Liberal M.P.’s 
who are not disposed to be satisfied with a 
purely Whig programme will compare notes 
with a view to unanimous action. Mean- 
while, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s formal 
retirement, it is satisfactory to find that his late 
secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, holds ont, 
a pr t that his leader mag return to K. 
tical Hife. On any occasion,“ said his lord- 
ship at a Bradford meeting on Monday, when 
Mr. Gladstone saw his way to be of service to 
his country, no selfish consideration would 
stand in his way for a moment.” 
Ministers keep their counsel well as to the 
ific measures which they will introduce 
y See the coming session, although during 
the past week there have been several deputa- 
tions to Downing-street. One has urged upon 
the Home Secretary that the charges relating 
to the administration of justice and to coroners’ 
inquests now imposed upon ratepa should 
be transferred to the Consolidated Fund, but 
Mr. Cross gave no specific answer, though it is 
expected that something will be(done in respect 
to the last-named charges. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer holds out no hope to railway 


Vv 


‘interests of Roman Catholics, 


directors 
passenger 
— readjustments of it. 
rance has been 2 given that the ques- 
tion of the pollution of rivers is under con- 
sideration. ly, Sir James Hogg was able 
to inform his constituents at Truro that Mini- 
sters intended to bring in a bill which will deal 
with the provision of dwellings for the poor in 
the large towns—a question which received 
ee peg attention at the Sanitary Conference 
eld at Birmingham last week. grap ling 
with this very urgent social problem, Mr. Uross 
will no doubt receive the assistance of hon. 
members on both sides of the House of Com- 
mons, and reflect credit upon the Government 
of which he is a member. 
There is reason to hope that Irish education 
will not figure in the Ministerial programme, 
notwithstanding the offloĩious recommendation of 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that non-vested or denominational training 
schools should be established on the plan put 
forward in 1866 by Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
A deputation from the Irish Presbyterians have 
recently presented a very weighty memorial to 
the Duke of Abercorn net the proposal, 
which they say is not required by the Anglicans 
or other Protestant ies, but solely in the 
to provide 
sectarian teachers in national schools that 
are still to remain nominally unsecta- 
rian. They ask if it is reasonable that 
the teaching in schools supported almost 


of a general remission of the duty on 
traffio, but is willing to entertain 
it. Further an assu- 


entirely from the Imperial Exchequer should 


handed over to a Church that de- 
nounces 383 ite weak — . 
ce, in the course of a reply, s 
hat the Government would adhere to the 
fundamental principles of the Irish system; and, 
while admitting that the whole subject is under 
the consideration of the Cabinet, he snubbed 
the Commissioners who had responded to his 
request for information by a statement of their 
opinions. So far this is satisfactory, and it is 
not probable that with the present drift of public 
opinion the Government would raise a storm by 
proposing to hand over the Irish training in- 
stitutions to the Romish priesthood. 

The situation in France remains almost un- 
changed. But the election of a Bonapartist 
a over a Septennalist on the second ballot 
for the Hautes-Pyrénées — the Republican 
having retired—is said to have created much 
sensation in the National Assembly, which four 
years ago placed the Imperial family under 
interdict, and only a few days back appointed a 
committee to inquire into a supposed Bona- 
partist conspiracy. The importance of this 
election is dwelt upon with emphasis by the 
able correspondent of the Times, who says :— 
Empire or Republic—that is the question, and 

else. The Bo know their turn will 
come. The most reasonable * them are afraid it 
will come too soon. I am aware, indeed, that there are 
people who have hitherto fancied the remembrance of the 
disasters of the last war— the invasions, the hu ’ 
the ruinous indemnities—would prevent the return of the 
Empire. But they are little acquainted with France. 
Vanity prevents the country from long remembering 
its defeats. It only bears in mind its vi . 
The country wants to revert to the splendours of the 
abolished régime, and in spite of all "tee obstacles by 
which it is attempted to 8 them, France and the 
Empire are extending their arms to each other. 
To this result no one has so tly contri- 
buted as the Duc de Broglie —whether in power 
as M. Thiers’ successor, or since his retirement 
from office, as the most influential adviser of 
Marshal MacMahon. The Orleanist statesman 
still seems to dream of a select constitutional 
monarchy, and wants the Assembly so to dis- 
credit itself that it will need to be dismissed, 
and the President be enabled By octroyé a con- 
stitution. The only chance of stemming the 
rising tide of Imperialism is a union of the 


be 


Centres, which the Duc d’Audiffret- Pasquier is 


striving to effect, and! the Orleanist Duke to 
prevent. The Assembly seems in the mood, if 
the Constitutional Bills are introduced by the 
present moribund Cabinet, to indulge in pro- 
tracted debates before shelving them. 8 
majority seem to prefer a long suspense to the 
speedy accession of the Duc de Broglie followed 
by a coup d'état. 

Is the severe and protracted conflict between 
Prince Bismarck and the Ultramontanes about 
to abate? The question is ted by the 
significant inquiries addressed .by the Vatican 
to the Prussian bishops, in view of the constantly 
increasing number of vacant livings and decrease 
of students of Catholic theology, asking whether 
there are no means to fill up vacant livings in 
their dioceses consistent with canonical] law, 
and at the same time compatible with the new 


ecclesiastical statutes of the kingdom. As our 
German correspondent shows, the Civil i 
Bill for the whole empire, which is of 


a very stringent nature, has excited great 


anxiety among the Roman Catholic clergy, 
| who will be still more disturbed by - 


— ſ— — 
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— 


the measure announced at the opening of the 
Prussian * under which 8 1 0 wer 
gations, whose property n so long 
couttetiod by 3 iad patron exclusively, 
obtain the right to look after their pecu- 
niary interests, the priest being placed in a 
oeition of dependence on his parishioners. 
ngregationalism may appear natural enough 
to Protestant Englishmen, but in the eyes of 
Roman Catholics in Germany, as well as else- 
where, it is subversive of their ecclesiastical 
organisation. 


The young King of Spain has received a 
ht royal reception from the citizens of 
adrid, as well as at Barcelona and Valencia, 
and he has started for Saragossa and other 
Northern cities, and will subsequently be pre- 
sented to the armies in the field at Tafalla and 
Peralta, which have made his accession to the 
throne so easy. Some light has been thrown 
3 the policy fof his new advisers—at 
the head of whom is Don Canovas, who 
though the trusted friend of Alfonso XII., 
is a Liberal statesman surrounded by 
reactionary colleagues and an unteachable 
aristocracy. One of the first steps of the 
Government was to restore the privileges of 
the Roman Catholic Church, their incomes and 
property; and though the King has made a 
specific declaration of his intention to adhere to 
the principle of religious toleration, the Times 
corresponcent, whose letter we quote in another 
column, expresses a fear that the native Pro- 
testant churches, with their Sunday and day- 
schools, are all in peril of being closed, and 
says that no little alarm exists in the minds of 
their supporters, who have had six years’ free- 
dom from all molestation. In fact there is every 
eee that the battle of civil and religious 
iberty is about to be fought over again in Spain.” 
It is probable, however, that the warning re- 
ceived from Berlin has not been without some 
result, for the same correspondent remarks that 
the foreign Powers ‘‘ can, at this juncture, exer- 
cise a moral influence over the Spanish Govern- 
ment which may deter it from 3 the 
spirit of the age by a return to the old days of 
priestcraft and superstition.” In respect to 
politics, the threatened German naval interven- 
tion, with a view to obtain redress from the 
Carlists for the capture and destruction of a 
Prussian ship, has been suspended on the pro- 
mise of the Madrid Government to undertake 
the task themselves. 


ri 


WHO SHALL LEAD THE LIBERALS 
TO BATTLE? 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s definitive withdrawal 
from the leadership of the Liberal party has 
occasioned, as might have been expected, great 
ö as 1 the 3 his —— 

n one respect, and in one only, is the pa 

agreed. To Lord Granville, we are led to — 
lieve, the political chieftainship of the entire 
Liberal force will be offered. is pro has 
many considerations in its favour. But Earl 
Granville is in the House of Lords, and is 
thereby precluded from leading the party in the 
House of Commons. He may exercise no 
small influence in guiding the general policy of 
Liberals, and, in the main, we can scarcely 
doubt, he will temper his counsels with that con- 
siderateness of spirit and courteousness of de- 
meanour for which he has hitherto been famed. 
Still, it is obvious that vast importance attaches 
to the representation and exposition in the 
House of Commons of the policy which he may 
sanction. The sentiments of the party, even 
when they are fairly interpreted by him, may 
be submitted by his alter ego in the popular 
branch of Legislature with shades of meanin 
attached to it, and with implications involv 
in it, which * even in the course of a 
single session, betray a large section of the 
Liberals into a false position. question, 
therefore, as to who shall lead the present 
2 in the House of Commons, is one 
which, although we would not describe it as 
of vital moment, challenges the most thoughtful 
and di ionate deliberation on the part of all 
who will be held responsible for the ultimate 
decision. 

The gentlemen nominated to the post (we 
cannot authoritatively say by whom, but pro- 


bably by Club coteries) are the Marquis of 


Hartington, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Goschen, and Sir William Harcourt. The 
choice will have to be made by the general 
body of those Members of Parliament who 


need some one to lead them in the presence of 


the political adversary, and a meeting for this 
urpose, we are given to understand, will be 
Id at the commencement of the ensuing 
session. The claims of the uis of Har- 
tington are chiefly those of social rank and 


connection. He isa Cavendish, and he will 


| old Whig families,“ and of that considerable 


wing of the Liberal army which prefers to 
march under the old flag of Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty.“ No one probably would have 
thought of assigning to him the post vacated 
by Mr. Gladstone but for the accident of his 
birth. He 88 sensibly, but his best 
friends would y claim on his behalf that 
he can L impressively. He is not dis- 
tinguished by any wide range of political in- 
formation, and his industry, although perhaps 
creditable to the heir of a dukedom, would 
hardly be described as indefatigable. Practice 
and an ever-present sense of responsibility 
might possibly enlarge his intellectual calibre 
to a scale above mediocrity. But, we think, 
his political life, up to the present moment, has 
presented no evidence of his being endowed 
with the qualities, mental or moral, fitted to 
engage the confidence of any great number of 
followers. Of Mr. Lowe's pretensions we 
need not speak. His want of judgment has 
been on several occasions so glaringly obtruded 
upon the public mind that it is not to be re- 
deemed by even his intellectual vivacity and 
sparkle. Mr. Goschen, a man highly to be re- 
spected, and who has the repute of being a good 
administrator, is ‘‘not strong enough for the 
place.“ Sir William Harcourt— well, we need 
say nothing more of him than that he would 
be, if pitched upon, a leader without followers. 
We have reserved the name of Mr. Forster be- 
cause his claims are of such a character as to 
require separate consideration. 
There cannot be a doubt, we think, that Mr. 
Forster’s qualifications for leading the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons in ordinary 
times are pre-eminent above those of any of his 
competitors. He is a rugged speaker; but he 
can generally speak —and forcibly too —to the 
point. His industry is indomitable. His poli- 
tical knowledge, though not to be compared 
with that of Mr. Gladstone, is extensive, and, 
Within certain limits, varied. His political 
sympathies incline more steadily towards demo- 
cratic views, than towards those which termi- 
nate in oligarchical rule. He is a favourite in 
the House of Commons, but more so among 
those who sit opposite to him than among 
those who sit behind him. He is candid, 
flexible, and courteous to his foes—-less so, even 
in his Pariiamentary speeches, to his friends. 
What he may be in the lobbies to the former, 
we do not know. What he is to the latter we 
cannot profess to admire; it is not conciliatory, 
it is not attractive; it has no healing or bind- 
ing influence. For a leader this is a serious 
defect, and would probably exert no little dis- 
integrating force upon the band of men whom 
he would be chosen to represent. But there is 
another gnd a much more imperative disquali- 
fication of Mr. Forster for the post, which can- 
not but be present to the thoughts of many 
who will presently take part in selecting Mr. 
Gladstone’s successor. There will not, we be- 
lieve, be any disposition on their part to act 
under the impulse of vindictive motives. But 
it would be impossible—or, if it were ible, 
it would be fpuerile—to regard Mr. Forster’s 
educational policy as a mattér that can be 
wisely or safely set aside in judging of his fitness 
to lead the Liberal party. 
The politics of modern times divide them- 
selves into two main groups. There are what 
we may call the purely secular politics, and 
there are those which are strongly tinctured by 
sentiment, whether moral or religious. The 
material interests of the nation are compre- 
hended in the one; the mental and spiritual 
interests of the nation are implicated in the 
other. The last, in proportion as the national 
life becomes developed, is of more importance 
than the first. Mr. Forster would probably 
fitly and fully express the wishes of the Liberal 


within a purely secular range. In regard to 
sanitary questions, to local administration, to 
the relations of capital to labour, to the tenure 
of land, to the extension of household suffrage 
to counties, and to the distribution of electoral 
power, his views (unless we have mistaken 
them) are characterised by breadth, generosity, 
faith, and courage. He is to be trusted over 


party in relation to all those topics which fall 


to give enormous development to sacerdotal 
assumptions? We do not ask what may be his 
opinion of disestablishment. We do not ex- 
ect that the leader of the House of Commons, 
or some time to come, will give in his adhe- 
sion to that cause. But in what direction 
will Mr. Forster be likely to lead the House 
of Commons in relation to the ecclesiastical 
policy of the future? We know that his Educa- 
tion Act vastly and, as we think, most gratui- 
tously added to the power and influence of the 
clergy of the Establishment, and that Mr. 
Forster doggedly refused to allow of any 
amendment of it which might, to a small ex- 
tent, have counteracted the clerical bias of its 
provisions. We believe that he has very little 
spiritual sentiment —for he has avowed as much 
—and that his ecclesiastical outlook, if he has 
ever distinctly shaped it to his own mind, is 
predominantly Erastian, and would ultimately 
rest upon concurrent endowment.” 

Now, it seems obvious to us that men who 
are deeply interested in freeing all religious 
institutions from State support and control, 
can take no active part in committing the 
responsibility of the leadership of the Liberals to 
a statesman so completely at variance with 
themselves upon what they regard as the most 
important political problem of the present age. 
It appears to us that they have no choice but 
to refuse binding themselves to an allegiance 
which they could not conscientiously render. 
Should Mr. Forster be chosen, let him be chosen 
by those who can fairly trust him to the 
furthest limits of his commission. Let him 
not, however, be justified by being able here- 
after to refer to the confidence reposed in him 
by the friends of disestablishment. We would 
give him no right to wield their influence in 
opposition to their wishes. The selection of 
him for so important a post would carry with 
it to the outside world a meaning which could 
hardly fail of being disastrous; and, not for 
curative, but for e purposes, those who 
hold the ee, es of ‘‘ religious equality” in 
their only complete and consistent form, should 
refrain from putting forward Mr. Forster as 
— official representative in Parliamentary 
debate. 


LITTLE TRICKS OF A GREAT PARTY. 


WE understand well enough the value at- 
tached by many Liberals to a period of Tory 
domination; and looking to the sudden im- 
pulse given during last year to one great 
question, we should be blind indeed if we did 
not acknowledge the services of the present 
Ministry. But such advantages may be 
bought too dear; and if is to be feared that one 
immediate result of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
will be to enhance their price. We have been 
repeatedly comforted with the assurance that 
the Conservative reaction could not possibly 
mean anything more than standing still; and 
that no Ministry, commanding the confidence 
of a British Parliament, was likely to be in 
any proper sense of the word ive. 
Unfortunately the assurance is not found to 
hold good except in regard to large embodi- 
ments of broad principle, to disturb which 
would threaten something like revolution. 
The biographer of Lord George Bentinck will 
not attempt to re-enact the Oorn Laws; nor will 
the self-appointed champion of Protestantism 
propose the re-establishment of the Irish Epis- 
copal Church. But though such great accom- 

lished facts are safe, itis not the less humi- 

lating that a Tory Minister of Education 
should be permitted to consign poor little 
agricultural labourers to a deeper depth of 
ignorance than before. And many school 
boards would tell a significant tale of the 
sharpness of the contrast in their experience 
between Liberal and Tory rule at itehall 
Gardens. In one instance, that of the En- 
dowed Schools Commission, Lord Sandon came 
nearer than is commonly supposed to success 
in completely reversing the Liberal policy. 
When Mr. Faweett first sounded a call to the 
rescue, he was supposed to be leading a forlorn 
hope. And had he not persisted with that 
individual decision of purpose which always 


this region of practical politics by the most for- 
ward amongst us. The Radicals need not hesi- 
tate to commit interests of this kind to such a 
manipulation of them as may belong to the 
official duties and powers of a leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. But 
opinion—and we may add, Parliamentary 
opinion—is approaching another and a much 
higher class of questions than that above indi- 
cated. Not even Mr. Forster can long post- 
pone a consideration of the ecclesiastical policy 
which now absorbs so much of the attention of 
the public. How is he disposed to deal with 
that huge and richly-endowed monopoly which, 


4 


probably carry with him the support of the 


while its very existence overrides every senti- 
| ment of justice, is rapidly tending in practice 


, 
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distinguishes his action where he believes any 
eat principle to be involved, it is certain that 
/Lord Sandon would have gained fresh laurels 
in his lately assumed character as the apostle 
of obscurantism. In the present headless con- 
dition of the Opposition we quite — — to see 
a more aggressive and insolent attitude adopted 
by ministerial bigots. Aud, therefore, it 
behoves the friends of religious equality to 
keep a sharp look out, and to take prompt 
decided action whenever necessity arises. 

Let us take by way of illustration the case of 
St. John’s Hospital at Bath. This is not an 
institution which could have been touched by 
the defunct commission. But it is one to 
which the general line of policy followed by 
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that commission is pre-eminently applicable. 
There exists no instrument to show that it was 
ever intended to have a 
character. 


Fast 


seen such an institution, would have been the 
selection of trustees exclusively from the mem- 
bers of a Protestant Episcopal Church. And 
not only is there no instrument in existenco 
which prescribes the sectarian character of the 
trustees or of the beneficiaries, but the practice 
i to their appointment has hitherto 
reverse of exclusive. The manage- 
ment and control of the charity has been suc- 
cessi vested in a monastic chapter, in the 
in the rector of a sot nage | church, 

in the mayor and et and finally in 
„ Bath Charity 1 *; but at no 
‘go far as we can learn, was any religious 
posed either n the managers or the 
of the — — There is certainly an 


in 
the 


. 


recipients | 
award given by Sir John Trevor, Master of the 
Rolls in 1716, which seems to assume as a 


of course that the ‘‘ brethren and 
” cannot possibly feel any conscientious 
objections to the Church of England services. 
But ‘whether that can be held e 


5 


in law is a point not yet settl 
And if it should be so, we can only say it is 
igh time that the law was altered. But at any 


so far as the management and control are 
concerned, the very first attempt to give a 
sectarian character to the atte y is being 
made by the present Charity Commissioners. 
, the trustees: appointed after the 
Act we are told that Noncon- 
jority. At a later date 


the management of the charity was pro- 
d by 6 
: 6 of this scheme provided that 
all inmates attend the chapel service, 
‘unless detained by sickness, or being mem- 
bers of some other recognised denomination.“ 
Whether “Shakers” would be a ‘recognised 
denomination” or not we can hardly judge. 
But though the wording shows how obstinate is 


ay koe 
8 en @ in 
matters of „at any rate it also clearly 


22 that so recently as the above mentioned 
the Charity Commissioners had no thought 
8 eee sealing with a sectarian institu- 

But here comes's turning-point in the story. 


© su a man's conscien 

afford him as — occasion” as anything 
else for ining the services of a particular 
denomination. we shall not too hastil 

believe ‘that the award mentioned woul 

the meaning attributed to 
events, the design of the 
the trustees was to limit 


division the obnoxious was carried by 
the a of the mayor. This caused a 
considerable amount of excitement. Rival 
ings on — sides of the question were 

v in the Guildhall; and the 


success 

— Commissioners found their action para- 
1 y the storm that had been raised. The 
-General then, at their instance, 
Oourt of Ohancery for a decree 


moved 
requiring the settlement of a new scheme. This 


was obtained, and quite recently the scheme 
has been „which seems to meet the 
views of all parties very fairly, except on one 
— The very first clause requires, cont 
all applicable precedent, that the trustees for 
its administration shall be exclusively members 
of the Church of England. Aud inasmuch as 
the municipal charity trustees are not neces- 
sorily of an denomination in particular, those 
who are ng to take upon themselves this 
ial duty are he Saad to sign a declaration 
that my are members of the Church of Eng- 
land. In fact, a small Corporation and Test 
Act is to be re- introduced for the ecclesiastical 
discipline of Bath. And why all this sectarian 
scheming about a poor little hospital for a few 
old men and women? The cause is evident. 


There are revenues in the case, amounting now 


local | to go out hunting, followed by a 


| to about 1,000/., and promising, we understand, 
to increase, in the course of a generation, to 
some 10,0007. year. This is too good a thing 
to be lost without a struggle. And unless 
Liberals outside of Parliament encourage by 


moralised, and bewildered band inside, such 
little tricks of picking and stealing may do 
much during the next year or two to increase 
the vested interests of ecclesiasticism. 


— 


LORD RUSSELL'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Lorp RussELL has played so considerable, 
and, on the whole, so honourable, a part in 
English history that any publication written by 
him, in the advanced maturity of his age, 
although by no means in the decay of hi 
powers, naturally secures our res ul atten- 
tion. We may, perhaps, wish that his Recol- 
lections were more distinctly biographical 
than they are, just as we could have desi 
that his History of Protestantism ” had 
less of a compilation smacking of Dean Mi 
and other evclesiastical authorities. Neverth 
less, when we remember that the veteran Whi 
| statesman, like Pope Pius IX., is now a nona- 

narian, we feel that we ought to extend to 

im a large amount of literary forbearance, 
and that we ought not to expect that the exe- 
cution of his-work will altogether realise even 
his own design. 
contain a sufficient number of reminiscences to 
justify the title; and, although there is a want 
of order or coherence in the sequence of events 
and ideas, many things are recorded which the 
public will read with interest—partly because 
it is Lord Russell who writes them and partly 
‘because they shed considerable light upen con- 
tem history and upon the political cele- 
brities of his own time. 

The first fact which excites our interest on 
the very threshold of the work is the enormous 
interval which has elapsed since Lord Russell 
made his first acquaintance with public life. 
From 1810 to 1873 is a period of sixty years—a 
period, moreover, full of the most dramatic and 
stirring events, in the majority of which Lord 
Russell, either as a member of Parliament or 
as a statesman, bore a 28 The 
aspect of the world has marvellously changed 
since the young nobleman, after visiting the 
great Duke's headquarters in Spain and com- 
— the grand tourof the Continent, was sum- 
moned home to sit prematurely in the House of 
Commons asa tative of one of his father’s 
close — 7 The close boroughs themselves 
have fared badly since those days when, as the 
veteran reformer tells us, a cynical nobleman 
gave one of the seats at his command to a 
waiter at White's, and a 111 used 

of his 


six or 
seven members of Parliamont own 
making.” Our readers, generally, will fasten 
upon what Lord Russell says about the Reform 
uestion with a genuine feeling of gratitude to 
the man who is pre-eminently the Nestor of 
that great cause. He considers that after the 
course which Sir Robert Peel had taken against 
the Corn Laws, he ought not to have been the 
Minister to abolish.them; and he is equally 
severe upon Mr. Disraeli for his political tergi- 
versation in denouncing as revolutionary the 
Whig 2 to admit seven-pound ratepay- 
ing householders within the pale of the consti- 
tution, and then a few months later lowering 
the franchise b a jump to all householders 
in the towns. He forgets that the English 
people are so anxious to obtain good measures 
hat they are not ＋ to scrutinise too 
closely the motives or antecedents of those 
who succeed in grafting them upon. the 
statute-book; and probably at the bottom of 
his highly moral reflections, there is a feeling of 
disappointment that the willingness of two Tory 
Ministers to do the work of the Liberal party 
has deprived him of the prestige which he and 
his party,would have derived from the abolition of 
the Corn Laws and the extension of the suffrage. 
Still Lord Russell’sservicesto the cause of popular 
representation have been so substantial that. he 
can well afford to be generous even to Mr. 
Disraeli, and to award to the Minister who 
opposed Reform in 1865, the dubious honour 
of having in 1866 passed a more sweeping 
measure than the one which had previously ex- 
cited his hostility. 

On questions of foreign policy Lord Rus- 
sell is hardly more satisfactory. He makes 
a curious disclosure concerning the Russian 
War; the real history of which has yet to 
be written. IIe says that if he had been 
Prime Minister, or had had sufficient influence 


a certain Vienna Note would have been accepted 
as a settlement of the difficulty. According to 
to his view peace would never have been broken, 
and, as a consequence, Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 


their decided attitude the little, leaderless, de- 


After all, his Recollections” \ 


in the Cabinet, at the time war was declared, 


| vernment would have passed a satisfactory 
Reform Bill. It is generally a very thankless 
task to discuss what might have been if 
statesmen had done wise instead of foolish 
things”; but Lord Russell does not appear to 
be conscious of the gravity of his confession as 
its affects his own share of responsibility in the 
Aberdeen Cabinet. If he was of opinion that a 
certain Vienna Note ought to havebeen accepted, 
why did he not insist upon the adoption of 
the policy; or, as an alternative, retire from the 
Cabinet? Lord Russell’s lament appears to be 
that the rejection of the Vienna Note robbed the 
Whigs of the glory of passing a Reform Bill. 
What we regret is that an acknowledged 
blunder in statesmanship should have cost the 
nation a hundred thousand lives and a hundred 
millions of treasure. But Lord Russell clearly 
does not shine in foreign politics. We believe 
there is not a man in the country besides him- 
self who does not now heartily rejoice that the 
Alabama claims are relegated to the limbo of 
defunot questions; but yet he rails against Mr. 


Gladstone and Lord Granville for having got 


the country out of a scrape which originated 
rimarily in his own carelessness and want of 
udgment, Indeed he developes almost a mor- 
id propensity to depreciate Mr. Gladstone, to 
impugn his patriotism, and generally to damn 
him with faint praise. 

After this somewhat ungracious criticism it 
is pleasant to turn to a view of Lord Russell’s 
„% Recollections,” which commands our entire 
sympathy. All through these pages he is con- 
spicuous as the steadfast champion of religious 
liberty. With true logical discrimination he 
denounces ‘‘ the clumsy expedients by which 
the Education Act was rendered offensive and 
insulting to the Protestants of England”; and 
in a really noble passage he attacks the 
Ritualising tendencies of the Church of Eng- 
land. We have now to relate that men who 
are not required to endure an hour's pain for 
the benefit of mankind, put on all kinds of 
harlequin dresses, and perform all sorts of 
antics, to resemble, as they pretend, the great 
and memorable sacrifice of Ohrist’s propitia- 
tion; and without suffering pain in a little 
— 2 pretend to imitate and assume the atti- 
tudes of our 3 and 5 in — 
own sthe mystery of a Divine Being who 
pbk, «mir ve His life for the benefit of eng 
kind.” These arememorable words. They show 
that the venerable Statesman, whose life has 
been spent amid the turmoil of politics, retains 
in his old age a just 1 of the simplicity 
of the Gospel; and that he is anxious to 
transmit to 8 uncorrupted the great 
— of the Protestant Reformation. We 

iffer from him as to some of the means by 
which this object may best be accomplished, 
but the spirit he breathes is as worthy of his 
subject as the languago in which it is expressed. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL. 


Everything connected with this interesting build- 
ing in Farringdon-street has been attended by suc- 
cess, and not the least of the successes were the 
two meetings held yesterday in connection with its 
opening. The building itself, as our readers know, 
is of a remarkable character. It is finely designed, 
and the internal arrangements are both handsome 
and convenient. Many saw the interior for the 
first time yesterday, and we believe that the ex- 
pressions of admiration were unanimous. It 
is certainly well adapted not only to please 
the taste and strike the imagination but 
to be the cathedral institution of Congrega- 
tionalism, whence, as in the primitive cathedral 
times, the Gospel may be sent out, not to one 
diocese alone, but to all the world. 

We give a report of the speeches which were 
made at the morning ceremony and the evening 
meeting. Our readers will see that they were jubi- 
lantly confident, yet pervaded by anything 
but the feeling that much having been done, the 
Congregation can now afford to rest and be 
thankful. On the contrary, the building was 
adapted above all for the facilities which it offered 
for more extensive work, Sturdy, also, was the 
examination of Nonconformist principles through- 
out the two mectings, the tone of which, in this 
respect, was unmistakably characteristic, 

There was a large attendance of leading Congre- 
gationalists at both meetings, buta striking absence 
of members of other denominations, We hope 
that some of these were invited, as this was an 
occasion when the broad sympathies of Congrega- 
tionalism could be most happily illustrated. 


—— 


It is considered very likel thut the meeting of 
South Wales mine-owners on Friday will result in 
a general lock-out for 20 per cent. reduction, / 
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— — 
„FAR FROM THE MADDING CRO VD.“ 


Those critics who ascribed this story to 
Geor 


if we may s 
rustic talk this generation has certainly not 
seen outside George Eliot’s earlier novels. Mr. 

Hardy has not only seen his types; clearl 

enough he has lived among such, an 
lovingly studied them: their toils, their treats, 
their pastimes, their gossip, have become 
matters of personal interest to him; their 
uliar traits and failings have passed 
into the treasure-trove of his imagi- 
nation, and have there taken on hues that are 
scarce their own; they are so touched with his 
sympathies and his individuality, and now and 
then his own impressions seem to mingle with 
theirs by such subtle and unconscious affinities, 
as almost lead us to think that he has hardly 
yet removed himself so far from them as to be 
isinterested to the extent that the highest art 
demands. But the truth is, that unless with 
some license of idealisation, we greatly fear it 
io hardly possible to construct a novel out of 
ar ey H+ life. Its ignorance, its half- 
bestial indifference to aught but the need of the 
sap moment, its unimpassioned submission 
circumstance, its dull, pathetic, helpless plod, 
lod, plod, are hardly such as to excite the 
cy of the fiction writer. We have, how- 
ever, seen recently a great awakening, which 
demonstrates ibilities; and, after all, it is 
with possibilities the novelist has to do. You 
might have gone the length and breadth of 
Scotland at the time of which Scott wrote, and 
not found an actual Dandie Dinmont or Ouddy 
; but you could not have escaped 


being brought to believe in either as a pos- 
sibility of the Scotch character. 


, too, it is 
in „ Hardy’s case. His Gabriel Oaks, 
Laban Falls, Hewery Frays, Smallburns, Ool- 

and Poorgrasses, are after all, what the 


nglish t may be, as re-created for us by 
Mr. Hardy's eympa ies and imagination. The 
only point perhaps is that he now and then 
allows his intellect and its suggestions to have 
too much say in the matter, and reads what 
are strictly his own ideas into the minds of his 
poor peasants. Looked at as character-painting, 
the one defect of the work may be said to lie 
here. He himself, with his r scope and 
e discourse of reason,“ is apt to be interjected 
behind the character, and to illuminate their 
harsher outlines, but now and then with some 
sense of subdued uerie. This once con- 
ceded in a quali way to the one or two 
critics, who in à kind of reaction have charged 
against the book on this ground, and we have 
nothing but admiration and praise. 


Seldom have we met with a novelist who’ 


combines such power over c y 
of an unpromising and prosaic order—with 
such marvellous powers of construction, and of 
making situations, and availing himself of them. 
Whatever fault may be fo with the work 
as to details, that Mr. Hardy is a consummate 
story-teller must be conceded. Not a point is 
lost, If youdo not keep your mind engaged 
on the page, you are sure to lose something 
— something most essential. All is 
shapely well knit together, and finished with 
the utmost precision. Then for description, 
we have that are] perfect—as witness 
that picture of Gabriel’s journey after the ewes 
which were amissing, and the place where he 
found them driven over the cliff, victoriously 


watched by that young dog, George’s Son. * 


Then there is the picture of the fair, where 
Gabriel Oaks tries first to find a situation as a 
bailiff, then failing, assumes the smock and 
crook of the shepherd, and finally betakes him- 
self to the flute-playing ; or his conduct on the 
burning rick in farmyard, where Bath- 
sheba—the er he t at first fails 8 
recognise, ; or m journey o 

poor Fanny Robin, whose whole : lee 
volved as it is with that of the chief characters, 
throws a tragic atmosphere over the whole. And 
then for humour—to remark that it is diffused 
over the whole work like an essence is simply to 
suy that it is genuine, and not mere verbal wit 
or word-play. As an instance of this, we would 


Hur from the Madding Crowd. By THomas 
Hagpy, author of A Pair of Blue Eyes,” Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” Ko. With twelve illustrations, In 


two volumes, (London ; Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


. 


| cite the whole chapter—““ the Chat -a report 


of what was said at Warren’s Malthouse, that 
night after the rick was burned, and when 
Gabriel Oaks went there with the rest. To 
return for a moment to the leading characters: 
Bathsheba, in her wilfulness and independence, 
in her genuine honesty, yet girlish caprices, 
who can 2 the fai self-denial of 
Gabriel Oaks, and yet can withhold her love 
from him till long discipline has done its work, 
is admirably pourtrayed; she is a character 
wholly in conception. Then Sergeant 
Troy, the illegetimate son of a nobleman, with 
his dash of adventure and spendthrift reckless- 
ness, combined with selfish calculation and 
cool self-indulgence, who manages to steal 
Bathsheba’s heart, just at the moment when 
the ice of cynical reserve in Farmer Boldwood 
is broken up by his passionate love for 
Bathsheba, and he too is developed with great 
skill. As for Gabriel Oaks, it is a masterpiece, 
strong, original, striking—the very — 
of the character being the source of diffloulty 
in — it. i 
o are pai y conscious that it is beyond 
onr power to give any adequate idea of this re- 
markable piece of work either by description 
or by extract. We hold that it is hardly fair 
to an author rigidly to epitomise his plot, and 
thus take away the readers pleasure from 
the book you are advising him to read; so we 
shall content ourselves with giving a specimen 
or two of Mr. Hardy’s style, believing that for 
the rest our readers will take our word on trust 
and get the book for themselves. This is part 
of the passage in which occurs Mrs. Ooggan’s 
report on Farmer Boldwood’s love-affairs—into 
which she falls by his having called on Bath- 
sheba, Miss Everdene, at an awkward time :— 
%% Who is Mr. Boldwood ? said Bathsheba. 
4% A gentieman-farmer at Lower Weatherby.“ 
Married 9’ 
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% No, Miss. 

4% Now old is he! 

% Forty, I should say —very handsome, stern -look- 
ing, and rich.“ 

‘* What a bother this dusting is! I am always in 
some unfortunate 4 or other,’ Bathsheba said, 

y should be enquire about 


hood, he took her and put her to school, and got her 
her place here under your — 4 He's a very kind 


4% Never was such a hopeless man for a woman ! He's 
been courted by sixes sevens—all the girls, gentle 
and simple, for miles round, have tried him. Jane 
Perkins worked at him for two months like a slave, and 
the two Miss Taylors spent a year upon him, and he 
cost Farmer Ives’s daughter nights of and twenty 
pounds’ worth of new clothes ; but, Lord - the money 
might as well have been thrown out of the window.’ 

‘What a pucker everything is in ' said Bathsheba 
3 * Get 2 Marya 


away, nn, or go on with 
your scrubbing, or do something. You ought to be 
married b time, and not here troubling me.’ 


. AY, , sol did, But what between the poor 
men I won't have and the rich men who won't have me, 
I stand forlorn as a pelican in the wilderness.’ ” 

This is the picture of Sergeant Troy—“ pi 
** "tis, tis true that it applies to many beddes 


brance, and anticipations an superfiluity. .°. .. . 
Being entirely innocent of the practice of expectation, 
be was never disappointed. To set against this nega- 
tive gain there may have been some positive losses 
from a certain narro of the higher tastes and 
sensations which it entailed. But limitation of the 
capacity is never — as a loss by the loser 
therefrom : in this attribute moral or ssthetic poverty 
contrasts plausibly with material since those who suffer 
do not mind it, w those who mind it soon cease to 
suffer. ot Pag Raise erk 
entirely without it, and what Troy had never pepe er 
he did not * : gh e Ww 1 
sober people missed, he enjoy capacity, thoug 
reall — seemed greater — theirs. 

“He was tly truthful towards men, but to 
woman lied like a Cretan—a system of ethics above all 
calculated to win ularity at the first flush of admis- 


sion into ory | ety; and the 1 of the 


4 He was a man to whom memories were an encum- 


22 gained but transient had reference only to 
Hs never passed the line which divides the spruce 


from the ugly: and hence though bis morals had 
never been ded, disapproval of them had fre- 
quently been tem with a smile, This treatment 


men’s experiences of the glorious class, to his own 
t as a Corinthian, rather, than to the 
pense pare rap Bs ‘ 


His reason and his propensities bad seldom any 
reciprocating influence, having separated by mutual 
consent long ago; thence it sometimes t, 
while his intentions were as honourable as could be 

any particular deed formed a dark background 
which threw them into fine relief. The sergeants 
vicious phases being the offspring of impulse, and his 
virtuous phases of” cool m on, the latter had a 
modest tendency to be oftener heard of than seen. 


It is Mr. Hardy’s method to develop his cha- 
racters by action rather than to destribe them, 
but this analysis of Sergeant Troy, while it is 
exceptionally exhaustive, is very powerful, and 


of doubtful characters—some of whom we have 


\ 
) 


— 


| 


had to his a sort of forestaller of other | P 
ces 5 


— —— 


often come across. We shall conclude our 
notice by the fine picture of Gabriel and Bath- 
sheba, when after the many vicissitudes and 
trials, they stand as man and wife 
ak took up the light and went into the pore 
followed by Ba ba with a shawl over bor bead’ 
The rays fell 1 * a group ot male ga 
upon the gravel in front, who, when they saw the newly- 
married couple in thefporch, set up a loud Hurrah |’ 
and at the same moment went the cannon in the 
background, followed by a hideous clang of music from 
a drum, tambourine, clarionet, serpent, hautboy, tenor- 
viol, and doublebass—the only relics of the 
true and original Weatherbury band— venerable, worm- 
eaten instruments, which celebrated in their own 
persons the victories of Marlborough, under the * 
of the forefathers of those who re them now. 0 
3 came forward, and marched up to the 
nt. 

%% Those ee boys, Mark Clark and Jan are at 
the bottom of all this,“ said Oak. Come in, souls, and 
have something to eat and drink wi’ me and my wife.’ 

*** Not to-n ght, said Mr. Clark, with evident self- 
denial. ‘ ye all the same; but we'll call ata 
more seemly time. However, we couldn’t think of let- 
ting the day pass without a note of admiration (Y) of 
—_ 2 ye oo . — & 0 1 to 

20 ere’s long life ness 
to neighbour ¢ de * 


* ur Oak and his comely bride ! 

4% Thank ye, thank ye all,’ said Gabrio), a bit and 
a-drop shall be sent to Warrens for ye at once. I had 
a thought that we might very likely get a salute of some 
sort from our old friends, and I was saying so to my 
wife but now.’ 

‘* Faith, said Coggan, in a critical tone, turning to 
his companions, ‘The man hev learnt to say my 
wife” in a wonderful naterel way considerin’ how very 
youthful he is in wedlock yet—hey, neighbours all! 

I never heard a skilful old mat feller of twenty 
years’ standing pipe my wife” in a more used note 
than a’ did,’ said Jacob Smalibury. ‘It might have 
been a little more true to natur if t had been spoke a 
little chillier, but that warnt to be ee ape just now.’ 

%% That improvement will.come with time, said Jan, 


Then Oak laughed, and Bathsheba smiled (for she 
never laughed ‘readily now), and their friends turned 


to go. 

Byes, I suppose that’s the size o’t,’ said Joseph 
Poorgrass, with a cheerful sigh as they moved away, 
‘and I wish him joy o' her; though I were once or 
twice upon saying to-day with holy Hosea, in my 
Scripture manner, which is my second nature, 
% Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone.” But 
since tis as tis, why, it might have been worse, and I 
feel my ttanks accordingly.’ ” 


This is one of the re in the book 
which might well make one think of George Eliot. 


twirling his eye. 


“ THE TOWER OF BABEL.” 

Mr. Austin is indefatigable. He is a man 
of 1 poetical impulses, and often writes 
with real power. But a Pepe sang formed 
on the old-fashioned model, extending to over 
200 pages pf blank verse, is far from promising. 
And it does not add to the N of interest 
that it is Scriptural, and ac deals with a 
riod so remote as that before the dispersion. 
owever, it has to be said that, a period when 
angels still spoke with men, and when many 
of the most — elements of life may be 
presumed to have prevailed, furnishes its own 
Penta tina eae 

. given his imagination fre 7. 
and has not deni ion * 8 

bu 
inclined to find fault. 


expressions. 
the reader to bear in mind that, at the 


141 the building of the Tower of 
Babel, the itio race —or that portion of it at 
least, with whose fortunes the Old Testament 
is mainly busied had not, according to the most 
orthodox Ohristian exegesis, as yet arrived at 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
even as a speculative opinion—a statement 
which seems somehow to consort ill with the 
idea of a ic machinery in which angels and 


irits play so prominent a part, notwith- 
ane a that the * is actually argued so 
in Scene Second by Noema — wife of 


Iran, the chief builder of the Tower, and the 
Angel Afrael—into whose mouth are put some 
of the finesé passages in the work. Much 
thought and much labour have gone to tho 
roduction of this poem, and some passages— 
notably that of Noema on the power of love— 
are very beautiful and striking. The root idea 
of the poem seems to be that as no great ambi- 
tion which seeks a special means of enshrinin 
itself, can attain this end without cruelty an 
injustice, heaven must thwart the enterprise 
either actually or in after results; so that it 
would not be difficult to find room for reading 
between the lines some satiric referonces to the 


materialisms and prosaic ambitions of the pre- 


sent day, with its slavery 
lionaires, and down-trodden millions. 


well be 


Pre- 
n, vested interests, and so forth, may 
called builders of Babel towers. Butin 


| - this we may be going beyond what is allowed. 
4 22 every way, and its significance lies 
aa fact that it — stand for a whole class 


„ The Tower of Babel: 4 Poetical Drama. By 
ALFRED Austin. (William Blackwood and Son.) 
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Aa ar the close. ! 
thus set together, what we have 
meaning or motive of the poem— 
2 and reference to these 


ter 


bold 
he will doubt- 
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ARTERLIES FOR JANUARY. 


* 7 


— 


. tke we. as ee „be a . - 2 
--* — 


of all questions once more 
to be feared that many possessing 


in the reviews. It is the occasion of 
an article in the British Quarterly on Paparchy 
** and Nationality ; of one in the London Quarterly 
on the Church and the Empires”; and on 
*“‘Ultramontanism and Civil Society” in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. There 
has not been a period, for many years, when theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical questions have been dis- 
cussed with such animation as they are now. 
Turning to the contents of each periodical we 
first, the singulerly clear and 
| to which we have already referred in the 
7 British Quarterly. It is the fullest justification, on 
historical and political grounds, of the course that 
is being pursued by the German Government with 


NJ 


. tl Alay A ao * — ̃ — ll, ete" Ry A je 


— + — 


Zu 
thought it , por 151 
see in the 


—_— | 


of execution. Now the motive of these laws is not to 
restrain the liberty of conscience, of faith, or of wor- | 
ship; not to interdict nor to control the Roman Canadians, and if anything like the ene 
Catholic Church as a re - | found amongst business men of land were displa 
. 7 —4 country it would be much more prosperous 
1 99 
dis- | Mr. Barnett Smith’s paper on Hawthorne con- 
rr 2 the political sition * tains some good oritioal writing, but it is inferior 
Png 4 4 to Mr. Page’s remarkable essay. Still, we have been 
„„ The hierarchy excommunice © | refreshed and gladdened in reading it. There are 
for refusing to teach in the ae ag ony * two tales in this uumber, one by Mrs. Lynn Linton 
and one by Mr. Dangerfield. Both are powerful 
but rather mournful. The writer on English 
Flower Gardens predicts an abandonment of 
our present artificial system of massing flowers in 
beds, and a return to a more natural order. We 


but have not yet attained to their go a-head activity. 
An a, enterprise is undertaken by Yankees 
ond not by 


2 858 
pu e and ; 

ous this just and reasonable measure, the 
Government ben tate, 


Finding that seminaries for the training of priests, are glad to Mr. Latouche’ 
ed see Mr. uche’s supplementary 
1 inen jer 98 chapter on Portugal.“ It contains a condemna- 
| and making them of | tion of the clerical system of education in that 
— be py ws Government nom requires | country, Sir Philip Sydney” is a good subject 
r fficials — for any writer. Mr. Henry Kingsley has given us 


here the mere external facts of his life, but has 
failed to tell us more. 1 

We always welcome the Popular Science Review, 
and no number that we have read has surpassed 
the present. Mr. Mellor writes with originality on 
the ‘Microscopical Structure of Rocks”; Mr. 
Plummer deals with the ‘‘ Nebular System” ; Mr. 
Brittin with ‘‘ Ant-Supporting Plants,” and there 
are articles on “Gunpowder,” by Mr. Atheridge, 
and the Origin of English Scenery,” by Mr. 
Horace Woodward. The ‘Scientific Summary,” 
is, as always, admirable. We find one fact stated 
here that may be of use to householders, that is 
that coal undergoes a loss of forty-seven per cent. 
in calorific power on exposure to moist air, and also 
of one-third of its original weight. 

We have to welcome a new theological quarterly 
issued by Mr. Dickinson. The contents of the first 
number are varied, but are drawn entirely from 
German and American sources. This, however, 
gives a special value to the periodical, and, sup- 
posing good judgment should continue to be exer- 
cised in the selection of articles, will make it espe- 
cially welcome to many students. This number 
has papers by Professor Zickler, Pastor Fuchs, Dr. 
Tischendorf, Dr. Delitzsch, Dr. Joseph Thompson, 
Dr. Warren, Dr. Gardiner, and Mr. A. H. New- 
man, Readers of Meyer will be thankful to the 
last named writer for the notice of that great 
Biblical scholar. 

We have to thank the London Quarterly Review 
for well-written papers on Daniel, the Church 
and the Empire, and on Mr. Gladstone's Ecclesias- 
tical Opinions. We think, however, that the 
critic of Dr. Bushnell is a little too severe, aad we 
decline to accept the writer on Homer as a better 
translator than Mr. Gladstone. 
and |" One should read the article in the Westminster, 
from which we have given an extract, with tho 
f | article in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review 

on the ‘*‘ Homeric Conception of Life and Immorta- 

‘*lity,” a paper of remarkable freshness. On the 
f whole, Homer had as cheerful a view of life as the 
modern writer. Amongst the other contents of 
this number are a paper on Ultramontanism, on the 
Geological Evidence against Evolution, on the 
Penal Element in the Sufferings of Christ, and on 
Bauer. The writing generally in this Review is 
scholarly, but somewhat rigid. 

We have only space to add to the articles in the 
Theological Keview, which we have already named, 
@ paper of Dr. Appleton on the Endowment of 
Education, which will be read with curious inte- 
y | rest by old Voluntaries. There are articles also on 
Dr. Rowland Williams, on Theodore Parker, on 
Ewald’s History, and on the late Mr. Lamport, of 
Liverpool, 


gether 
% Adornment of St. Paul's might, we think, have 
been well omitted, and the Bible's Place in a 
‘Science of Religion is very heavy. Very fresh 
and interesting, however, is a paper on Early 
% Christian Inscriptions in France,” and we are 
glad to see this Review recognising, without depre- 
ciating, the value of the Greville Memoirs.” 
% Europe and Peace is very thoughtfully written, 
but it is not hopeful as to the immediate future. 
We wish we could say something to detract from the 
value of the writer's comprebensive survey of the 
situation in but we are not able to 


do it.. A good article upon Erasmus,” with the 
extremely valuable ‘‘Contemporary Literature,” 

The Westminster is full of articles of present 
interest. We have already characterised the first 


benevolent intervention or 3 activity.” 
And this :— | | 


the political of the clergy, but also some | = 
disparaging references to the influences of religion, | | ME. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL 

‘‘ Aristotle” is the subject of another paper, from PARTY. 

which we on to one on Charity, Pauperism, : 

re acl He re fill of alah e 12 following letters were published on Friday 


extremely suggestive. The writer's suggestion of a 
National Friendly Society is well worth considering. 
The First Metallurgists will be esteemed as of 
distinctive value in its own department, but few 
will like the tone of Home Life: English Dwel- 
** lings.” In fact, the Westminster seems some- 
what out of humour this month. 

The New Quarterly Magazine will be heartily 
welcomed by those who have already made its 
acquaintance, ‘‘Canada: An Emigrant’s Journal 
—a journal extending over many years—will dis- 


** 11, Carlton-house-terrace, S. W., Jan. 13. 
he dear Granville,—The time has, I think, 
arrived when I * to revert to the subject of the 
na i I ressed to you on the 12th of 

arc 
Before determining whether I should offer to 


assume a charge which might extend over a 1 

of n all the care 2 

power, a number of considerations both publio and 

F 
were no 

date of that letter. 15 se 

„The result has been that I see no public advan- 


: vindication of that Government from the charge of pose its readers to pause before deciding to select | tage in my continuing to act as the of the 
| The writer says :- | Canada fot emigration. The writer says :— Liberal party ; and that, at the age of sixty-five, 
It is not necessary here to enter upon a minute I have no doubt all rating with a little | 294 after forty-two years of a laborious public life, 
examination of the new laws. The policy tal do well, if they had the necessary enter- I think myself entitled to retire on the present 
that dictated them, the principle that underlies them, — Saws son rule, there is little energy ty. This retirement is dictated to me by 
and the spirit that animates them are more relevant farmers ; or 6 Canadians at my personal views as tothe best method of spendi 
to this dispussion than are forms of expression or modes | all; have contracted many of the Yankee habits, | the closing years of my life, vee 


— 
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„I need hardly say that my conduct in Parlia- 
ment will continue to be governed by the principles 
on which I have heretofore acted ; and, whatever 


arrangements may be made for the treatment of 
general business and for the advan or conve- 
nience of the Liberal party, they will have my 


cordial support. I should, perhaps, add that I am 
at present, and mean for a short time to be, en- 
gaged on a special matter, which occupies me 
closely. 
. Believe me, always sincerely yours, 
„W. E. GLADSTONE, 
‘¢ The Earl Granville, K. G.“ 
% Carlton-house-terrace, Jan. 14. 

„% My dear Gladstone, — I have received your 
letter of the 13th. 

‘‘T have communicated to you in detail the 
reasons which make me profoundly regret and de- 
precate the conclusion at which 2 have arrived. 

‘* Your late colleagues share these feelings to the 
fullest extent, and have regretted the failure of 
their endeavour to persuade you to come to a diffe- 
rent decision. 

We have no doubt that the Liberal party, in 
and out of Parliament, will feel as we do on the 
subject. 

„The observations we have addressed to you are 
prompted by considerations of public advantage for 
the future, and not merely by our sense of your 
great services, and our sentiments of personal admi- 
ration and attachment. 

| ‘¢ Yours sincerely, 
*‘ GRANVILLE.” 


Mr, Gladstone left London on Friday for Hawar- 
den Castle. 

The Hour says—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone having commu- 
nicated to Her Majesty his intention to resign the 
leadership of the Liberal party, the Queen expressed 
her deep regret, and offered, not for the first time, 
to confer a mark of her royal favour on Mrs. Glad- 
stone, as she had done on the late Mrs. Disraeli 
when some 1 ago she was created Countess of 
Beaconsfield. We are sure all our readers will 
appreciate Her Majesty’s kindly feeling towards one 
who, as he says, has served his country for forty- 


3 13 
a tch to the Daily Telegraph from Berlin 
states that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the 


leadership of the Liberal party is much regretted in 


official quarters there, and also by all Liberal Pro- 
testants. 

The Observer says that the question of Mr. Glad- 
wtone’s successor will be decided by the leadin 
members of the Liberal party before the 2 0 
Parliament, but it thinks no final decision will be 
arrived at till after the 1 meetings at 
Birmingham, at which Mr. Bright is to appear, and 


in Sussex at which Lord Hartington is to be present. 
So far, it says, Lord 2 seems to have the 
best chance of —~ ; 

Mr. Hunter ays M.P., speaking at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Agriculture meeting, on 
wl expressed at Mr. Gladstone’s resig- 
nation. 


He would rather see the Opposition led by 
a responsible man than left in the hands of several 
who would carry on a guerilla warfare.” 

Mr. Charles Mark Palmer, M.P., speaking at 
Sunderland on Saturday, referred to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement, and said he had no doubt that 
8228 ho had 

on the i gton, who not 
offended any section of the Liberal party by crot- 
chets of his own, as had some other members of the 


0 following declaration, agreed to by a section | the 


of the Radical party resident in the north of Eng- 
land, is being circulated privately in London, for sig- 
nature preparatory to the selection of a leader of the 
Liberal party, in place of Mr. Gladstone :—‘‘ We, 
the undersigned electors and non-electors, intent on 
the future position of the Liberal y, conse- 
quent upon the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, de- 


clare that no new combination of Liberals will have 


p to support measures to secure uniformit 
of borough county franchise, redistribution of 
seats, a good land bill, ilation of law for 


the pro- 
mes of the National Education League, 3 

ral Reform Association, and the Labour 
Representation League. Any programme fallin 
short of this will necessitate our starting candi- 
dates on all occasions pledged to these as essential 
measures. 


A of the United Nonconformist Com- 
mittee is for this day (Wednesday), at Crewe, 
„to take whatever wg * Heep neces- 
sary consequent upon Mr, 's retirement 
from the leadership of the Liberal party.” The 
Executive Committee of the National Education 
League is called together for to-morrow to consider 
the same subject. 

Mr. Gladstone’s relinquishment of leadershi 
(says the Dublin dent of the Pall Ma 
Gazette) is treated by the Irish Conservative 
jo as a confession of final failure and as the 
result of ‘‘ intense personal disappointment.” The 
assume that he must be conscious of havin e 
211 8 mistake in his Irish policy, which, they 


ro 
tanism it, and 


may be half-intended to do some- 
thing to re Some Roman ic journals 
openly te Mr. Gladstone to his 
having the Pope, 


of a successor would 


| 


7 4 


man in the country. (Applause.) 


ment. They allow, however, that Irishmen did 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 

At the annual soirée of the Stanningley Reform 
Club, held on Saturday, Mr. A. Illingworth, in 
speaking of the retirement of Mr. 9 dis- 


cussed the 1 of the more prominent 
members of the late Liberal Cabinet to succeed the 


ex- Premier as leader of the party. He said :— 
He ventured to say that the principal work of\the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons would\be 
simply to watch the Conseryative Government the 
for some time to come, They did their duty very 
well in this respect last session without their L 
although there was a good deal of scrambling for the 
masters place in the master’s absence. 9 ot 
He was bound to admit that, besides, taking person 
ualifications into account, there was no man left on 
the front benches of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons who possessed so many qualifications for the 
post of leader as Mr. Forster. (Applause.) But 
whilst he stated this, speaking individually, and per- 
haps also fancying that his were the opinions of a large 
number of his own circle in the country, they were 
bound to admit that there had been a great difference 
of opinion on one point between Mr. Forster and a 
largo portion of the Liberal party. If that had been a 
question, too, wholly of the past, they would have 
buried it, as never to be thought of again—as forgotten 
—and they would have gone on hoping better things 
for the future, But it was a subject that stretched 
very far into the futuro, and hence it was that those 
who cared more for politics and political principles 
than for mere party loyalty were in a state of supreme 
anxiety to know how the questions of education and 
religious equality were likely to be treated by the in- 
coming leader of the Liberal party. (Renewed ap- 
plause.) Of course it might be possible to make that 
right, but he ventured to say, that although it might 
be possible for Mr. Forster to be recognised in the 
House of Commons as the leader of the Liberal party, 
yet he would * fail to carry with him, as Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright had also failed to carry with 
them before now, the great mass of the Liberal 
thought and feeling in the country. (Applause.) 
There was this wide difference between Mr. — 
and Mr. Gladstone, however —and they should always 
observe the different points from which both of them 
started in life—Mr, Gladstone was educated at Oxford 
University, at a time when it was a close Church in- 
stitution, and he imbibed notions and committed him- 
self for a long time to a certain line of 
action, But there was this satisfaction, which 
they must always cheerfully refer to—Mr, Glad- 
stone had invariably been seeking after light. 
he gece He had thrown overboar 1 he 
abandoned the interests of class in favour of the 
interests of the nation at large, and had progressed 80 
far as to leave them little to wish for; whereas they 
were bound to admit that in the case of Mr. Forster 
it had been exactly the reverse, (Hear, hear.) Edu- 
cated among a denomination in this country not only 
celebrated, but worthily known as the champions of re- 
ligious liberty and religious equality, Mr. 
taken = with those who had been opposed [to re- 
ligious freedom ; and in the case of that notable mea- 
sure, the Elementary Education Act, had conceded to 
the opponents of progress and freedom that which he 
should have reserved for the nation, (Applause.) 
They did not ask for any hasty reversion of the ste 
taken on that occasion, but it was only fair and candid 
to state at the outset that it was impossible on such a 
question as this that those who had fought the battle 
of religious freedom so far could be diverted from their 
course to suit the intorests or the position of any one 
here Mr. Forster 
pursued what seemed to be a Libe policy, and 
adopted a ious course, as he did, for example, on 
the ot Bill, and the line he took in the American 
war, then the Nonconformists and the Radicals of the 
ur. Forster, 
r. Forster. 


orster had 


y 
before, and that the only uence of a continued 
estrangement under the circumstances he had sketched 
would be that Conservatism might remain in power for 


an indefinite period. (Applause.) 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain has sent to the Pope a 
present, consisting of a magnificent silver dinner 
service valued at 150, 0008. 

The Frankfort police have suddenly dissolved all 
the Social Democratic working men’s societies in 
that town. 5 

A tel from Calcutta announces that the 
Duffla chiefs have submitted and restored the cap- 
* and that the campaign is thus virtually at 
an e 

President MacMahon gave a grand ball, the first 
of the season, at the Elysée on Wednesday night. 
More than 6,000 persons are stated to have been 

t. 


resen 
. A rupture has taken place between the two 
Kings of Siam, and the second has taken refuge in 
the British Consulate. The gunboat Thistle has 
been sent to Bangkok to protect British interests. 

The Prussian Parliament was opened on Saturday 
by Herr Camphausen in the name of the King. The 

h, of course, related entirely to internal affairs, 

he Upper House has re-elected Count or as 

President, and Herr von Bernuth as first, and Herr 
von Hasselbach as second Vice- Presidents. 

With regard to the military position of Germany, 
the Morning Post gathers from official statements 
that in 1876 that Power will be able to bring into 
the field at any point of her frontier, on twelve days’ 
notice, no less than sixteen complete corps d’armée 
of 40,000 men each, armed with the latest perfected 
woeapens, 


| wound 


| 


— 


GARIBALDI is expected to arrive in Rome next 
Sunday, and will reside for a time at the house of 
his son, Menotti, who will accompany him, and 
afterwards at Monte Mario. There was a report 
that the Government had forbidden him to enter 


through certain gates of the city, but it is said to be 
untrue. N 


THE i or THE Last War (would it 


last I) continue to crop up. It now 
rance had 139,000 dead and 143,000 
inst the 44,000 dead and 127,000 
wounded recorded in the German official lists. Ad. 
ding to this the 20,000 who died in besieged Paris 
and = and the 17,000 who succumbed as 
prisoners in Germany, the total of the dead is raised 
to over 220,000. 

Mn. BEECHER’s New YorK LEVEE far surpassed any 
of its predecessors during his ministry in Brooklyn, 
both in the number of visitors who called upon him, 
and in the social distinction of many of the callers. 
The case of Tilton v. Beecher was on the 5th inst., 
after a long argument, sent for trial before Judge 
Neilson, and the empanelment of a jury was pro- 
ceeded with. Three jurors had been obtained when 
the court adjourned. The New York Tribune says 
that on the same evening the pews in Plymouth 
Church were let for 13,000 dols. more than they 
obtained last year. 

Kine Atronso XII. entered Madrid on Thuts- 
day. The Times correspondent says the entry 
was grandly enthusiastic. The whole route was 
lined with troops, and dense but most orderl 
crowds. The cavalcade wasimposing from the bril- 
liancy of the military uniforms. ... . The houses 
were all hung with rich draperies.“ He adds that 
after the arrival at the Palace there was little cheer- 
ing from the crowd, save when the King first ap- 
peared. At night there was a general illumination, 
and the King drove out in an open carriage. On 
Saturday aight the Madrid fétes in honour of King 
Alfonso came to an end, the city being as bril- 
liantly illuminated as on the previous nights. His 
Majesty went to the theatre to witness one of Cal- 
deron’s pieces, and met with a very enthusiastic re- 
ception from the audience. The King, while at 
Valencia, performed the ceremony of appointing 
the Virgin of the Exiles as captain-general of the 
province, He has left for Saragossa, on his way to 
assume the chief command of the Army of the 
North. Strenuous efforts are to be made, it is said, 
to relieve Pamplona, and the movement of the 
troops with that object was to commence on Satur- 
day. It is announced from the North that Don 
Carlos arrived at Durango on the 7th, and that the 
Carlists have burnt a station on the Saragossa rail- 
way. King Alfonso has expressed a wish that the 
22 should henceforth keep aloof from politics. 

o is said to jagree entirely on all questions with 
his Prime Minister, Senor vas del Castillo, A 
telegram from Espartero to . King, ex- 
presses regret that he cannot travel to offer his con- 
gratulations in person to His Majesty, and says he 
will be his faithful servant. He expresses the wish 
that all Liberals may unite to restore peace and 
prosperity to the country. A Madrid telegram 
states that Senor Salaverria,the Minister of Finan 
has ordered the ecclesiastical ne ¢ not includ 
in the redemption fund to be restored to the clergy. 
Advices received in Berlin from Madrid state that 
the Spanish Government intends to despatch three 
war vessels to Zarauz to act against the Carlists. 
This determination is believed to be connected with 
the satisfaction promised to Germany for the attack 
upon the German brig Gustav. 


FREEMASONRY AT Roux. — Rome is about the 


might be ‘‘thé 
appears that 


month with great 
manuel is not what it was under Papal rule. 

A PEACEMAKER.—The Japan papers state that 
Mr. Wade’s intervention in the quarrel between 
China and Japan is much praised. He is spoken of 
as the sole cause of the adjustment of the difficulty, 
and throughout all circles great gratitude is ex- 
pressed towards him. 

SLAVERY ON THE GoLD Coast.—+-A communica- 
tion has been received at the Colonial Office from 
Governor Strahan, correcting a statement in the 
report of the recent meeting of kings and chiefs at 
Cape Coast Castle, to the effect that no slave could 
leave his master without proof of cruelty or mal. 
treatment. It was, on the contrary, announced 
that every slave was free, and might, if he chose, 
leave his master without assigning any cause. In 
the case of a pawn held for debt, it was moreover 
explained that though the pawn was at once set 
free the debt was recoverable as before. 

An IxDIAN CompuicaTion.—By a proclamation 
of the Governor-General in India, the Guicowar of 
Baroda has been temporarily suspended from the 
exercise of his powers in consequence of the evidence 
showing that he instigated the attempt to poison 
Colonel Paayre. A ial commissioner will, in 
the meanwhile, administer the affairs in Baroda. 
The Guicowar has been arrested and will ae pee 
tried. According to latest accounts Baroda is tran- 

uil. The British troops have been withdravn 

rom the city, and the Guicowar’s troops are keeping 
the The guns have been removed from the 
Residency. It is stated that the Chief Justice will 

robably preside at the trial. The Resident at 
Baroda assembled the leading men of the place on 
Thursday, and explained the sitituation, informing 
them that annexation was not.intended. They are 
said to have expressed themselves as satisfied. 

A Ovriovus Prepicrion.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Zimes telegraphed to Thursday’s 
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their capital (which is 
shares of £5 each. The 
business and the future 
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AS IT OUGH7 10 BE, 

“TY visited” writes Dr 
Horniman’s Warehouse, and took samples of Tea 
t to their Aoents,& on analysis 


I took samples a Horniman’s 
found Pon; the quality 


wed Packets trom 


Hassaty, Meere. 


ling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in Packets 
PSs and r 


Works, Eustou- road, London. 
rr or 2 We now give an 
process adopted by Messrs. James 
a 9 e 


Co., manufacturers of dietetic 
Euston-road, London.“ See. article in “ Cassell’s Household ' 


Births, Werringes, and Benths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this headi , for which 
postage-stamps will be ved. AU such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES, 
BARRY—JONES—Jan. 12, at H 


toy 
BROW Jan. 
Church, Claughton; Birkenhead, by the Rev. Charles J. 
Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh, father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. L. M „Alexander Brown, Esq., 
Liverpool, to Isabella Stormonth, daughter of the late John 
Watt, Esq., of Meathie, Forfarshire. 
18, Darlington; street 
Harding 


at Trini A. terion 


HARDIN d- JENKS.— Jan. at 


Wolverhampton. 
MACARA—YOUNG.—Jan. 14, at the Con tional 
Chapel, Heaton Mersey, by the Rev. Stephen Hooper, 


M. A., assisted by the Rev. Charles Moinet, M. A., 
Charles Wright, eldest son of the Rev. William Macara, 
0 


Strathmiglo, N. B., to Marion, elder daughter of William 
Young, Esq., of Highfield, Heaton Mersey. 


. : DEATHS. 5 ig 
SKERRITT.—Jan. 16, at Woikngham, Berkshire, James 
Skerritt, aged 70. : 
PAYNE—Jan. 14, at Chesham, Bucks, the Rev. William 

Payne, for more than thirty years the devoted and faithful 


tor of the church at the Lower Baptist Chapel, 65. 
riends will please accept this 2 3 


UNERAL REF O R M. 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. Praspec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W. C. 


MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS.—Parents valuing their 
children’s safety will avoid Soothing Medicines containin 
opium, 80 4 fatal to infants, and will use only 
“STEDMAN’S TEETHING PowpERs,” which are safest and 
best, being free from opium. Pre by a Surgeon (not a 
attached to a Children’s Hospital, whose 
has but one E in it. Trade Mark A 


done, and muscle, 3d. to 4s.6d. Highly 

the Lady Susan Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk. : East 
Road, Hoxton, London. 

Vautzetupo Viseus Liseris.—“A — ey known 
48 re th Patent (cooked) Food is excellent for infants 
and in It will be found a useful _ — 
making custards i ilar preparations for 

from “ Cassell’s Household 


Guide” Supplied by mest chemists snd grocers ia Is, peck 
ui and grocers in Is. ets 
— — Dr. Ridge and Co., Royal Food Mills, 


and 2s. 6d. tins, 
Drzine at Homs.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 
i ; Shetland shawls, or 
an e 
soiling hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 


thout 

Tun Ixerrrozzon FOR DISEASES 1 227 
s Inn-roed, King’s-cross, is on ev 

from six till nine ; the City branch, 10, Mitre-street, ldgate, 

on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The institution is free 

to the necessitous poor; payment is required from other 


OLLOWAY’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Throughout the 
winter it is prudent for all to rectify any ailment afflicting 
them; but it is incumbent on the aged, suffering under 
ulcerations and similar debilitating canses,j to have them 
removed, or worse consequences will follow. This Ointment 
is their remedy; on its powers all may confidently rely. It 
will not simply put their sores out of sight, but extirpate the 
source of mischief, extract the corroding 2 and stimu- 
late nature to fill up the ulcer with sound, healthy granula- 
tions that will abide through life. Under this treatment bad 
legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off their scales, 
and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. Such hope for the 
disease was unknown in former days. 


Adbertisements, 


A GRADUATE (B.A., Lond.), Son of a C 
A Minister, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT 

as ASSISTANT MASTER or TUTOR. Experienced and 
hly 5 ified. Good references. — Address, Quidam 
Post-office, Chard, Somerset. 


ANTED, by a SURGEON in the Country, 

very healthy locality, within half a mile of the sea, 

au APPRENTICE, must be of a religious family, and an In- 
. Will prepare him for his prelim. if 

i he will be treated 


? 


i and 
kits, Terfyn House, Gronant, near Rhyl, North Wules. 


NGINEERING PARTNERSHIP. — The 
ADVERTISER WISHES to obtain a PARTNER- 
SHIP witha ical Engineer, where he may introduce in 


lieu of capital a new aud well-fitted Factory, situated a few 
miles out of London, Has good connections, and requires 


only the co-o ion of a practical engineer of m te 
capital to ut profitably the stock and machinery above 
—— to.— Address, Engineer, Theobald, Brothers and 


Miall, Public Accountants, 30, Mark-lane, E. C. 


, nerve, 
mmended by | 


tes 


| (SITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 


/ NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
IN invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 

IANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
truss legs on plinths, full composs, 25 guineas, the cheapest, 
strongest, and most elegant pianette oe 1 the 
Library Model Harmonium, in light oak, 25 guineas; the 
Gothic Model Harmonium, in k oak, with handsome 
antique carving, 70 guineas. 

City Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American Organs, 

No. 48, Cheapside. 


LUTES. ng lo — FLUTE (old 

finger i ’ t tone rpassed, 
31 guineas 4 — * ‘Also Rudall and Co. Prise 
Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all i at 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co“ Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


ANJOES.—The New Cuearsmpz Model is the 

best. Machine head, covered back, &c., 5 guineas ; 

other models 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale for * on 

the fingerboard 6d. nett. The new Instruction „ with 

full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 

of airs, songs, &c., 6s. nett. Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, 
Cheapside. 


— 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, offer 

seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments, a selection 

of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 

from £4 to £150. Buyers are requested, before purchasing, 

to visit the new saloons, specially oted to the sale of these 
ene anting instruments, which fur quality have no equal. 

Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 
Cheapside, 


OST CITIES of PALESTINE. Israel's Wars 

and Worship, including a a of Scripture 

Sites recently identified —GEORGE ST. CLAIR’S NEW 

LECTURE for the PALESTINE EXPLORATION 

FUND. [Illustrated by Sketch-Maps and Photographs. 

r 

15 ‘s, an t. viour's), . 

and New Brighton. Terms, £5 5s. or a Collection 

for the P. E. ‘und.—A pply to G. St. Clair, F. G. S., 104, 
Sussex -· road, Seven Sisters · road, N. 


8 Eerie HOLY yg and EASTERN 


The next pe y-conducted party of H. GAZE and 
SON, originators and first conductors of Oriental Tours, will 
start Fespruary Ilth, for Italy, pt, Palestine, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Greece, Danube, See the “ Oriental 
Gazette,” 2d., post free 3d. 

H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, London. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal—FREDERIC EWEN. 


ResipENr ASSISTANTS. 
J. Shearer, Esq., M.A. 


VISITING Masters, 
French—Mons. F. Julien. 
Music—8. 8, Stratton, Esq. 
Drawing—J. I. Fraser, Esq 
Dancing, &c.—M. 


ons. Gilmer. 
SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tugespay, 26th inst. 


en SCHOOL, WALTHAM-CROSS, 
LONDON, N. 


The Rev. J. OSWALD JACKSON expects his PUPILS 
to REASSEMBLE on Wepngspay, 20th January. 


CADEMY, AUCKLAND HILL, LOWER 
A NORWOOD—A NONCONFORMING GRA- 
DUATE in HONOURS, of St. John’s Cambri 
who has 8 1 7. pupils fur the Indian Civi 
Service, RECEIVE UNG GENTLEMEN into his 
house for a course of * ad education.— Address, A. B., 
86, Auckland-hill, Lower Norwood, S. E 


In COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon, 
ipal—Mrs. HENRY BAKER 


’ by superior Masters from 
staff of resident Governesses. 

This old-established School affords, on moderate terms, 
educational advantages of the first order, combined with 
careful Christian 3 Pupils for the Cam- 
bridge Examinations, pectuses on application. 

IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Sr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


Head-Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B, 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Pre 
Departments, in which hove are for —.— 
life, Public Schools, and the Universities. The junior classes 
are trained by ladies. New Dormitories and a dining-hall 
having just been added to the ises, a few ADDITIONAL 
PUPILS can be RECEIVED. The health and comfort of 
delicate boys specially cared for, 

SCHOOL DUTIES will be resumed Jan. 20. 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs, Duff, the Lady Princi 
iota” drt dee 


DUCATION (superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FOLKESTONE. ROAD, DOVER, 

This establishment offers unusual educational advantages 

Sound and comprehensive English, French, and German. 

Home comforts and the happiness of the pupils especially 


studied. house and gardens in a healthy and pict ue 
situation. Moderate terms, Governess pupil required, Ad- 
dress the Principal, 


RGANS FOR SALE.—A CC ORGAN, Seven 

Stops, Two Octaves of Pedals. Bourdon Pedal Pipes, 

in handsome Gothic Case, with illuminated front. Cash 

ony £60. Also a SECOND-HAND ORGAN, compass 

G to F. in alto. Two Manuals. Fourteen Stops. In = 

condition. Cash price £57,—Apply John Beale and 
| Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 


Fo ME woot Et SCHOOL. 
ISLEWORTA, LONDON, W. oe 


BOYS’ MIDDLE-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


Thorough English, Classics, French, and German, Ki 
1˙CCC6 . paidedltaene 


N address Rev. Slade Jones, as 7 


i 


| or prospectus, with full particulars and view of — 


15 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE INVITED FOR 17,460 SHARES OF £5 BACH 


OF THE 


WEST OF ENGLAND FIRE-CLAY, BITUMEN 
CHYMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


CAPITA L—£200,000, | | 
In 40,000 shares of £5 each, of which shares to the amount of £112,700 have been already allotted among 827 Shareholders. 


HAt¥- YEARLY INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM HAS BEEN PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMPANY IN DECEMBER, 1871. 


PAYMENTS-—£! PER SHARE ON APPLICATION, EI PER SHARE ON ALLOTME@/T. 
FURTHER CALLS AT THREE MONTHS’ NOTICE, AS REQUIRED. 


| DIRECTORS. 


Horatio Netson Lay, 7 C. B., 8 and 9, Queen Street Place, B.C. J. Ramsay L’Amy, Esq., Director of the Henry Rifled Barrel Company. 
Major W. H. Colluxs, R. E., F. R. A. S., Chatham, Junior United Service H. MusGrave Muscrave, Esq., Director of the Langham Hotel Company. 
Club. a SAMUEL SAUNDERS, Esq. (late of Messrs. Briggs and Oo., Al ia), 
Aveustus Frere, Esq., Architect, 22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Upper Norwood, 
— AUDITORS—Messrs. Turquanp, Younes, and Co. 

BANKERS—Tue Natronat PROVINCIAL BANK oF ENGLAND and its BRANCHES. 

SOLICITORS—Messrs. W. TatHam and Sox, 17, Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 

WORKS—GRrEENHILL and CaLstoox, CORNWALL; and SUNDERLAND WRART, LONDON. 

SECRETARY—Bensamin Roz, Esq. 


a REGISTERED OFFICE—9, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE chymical treatment of pyrites, with a view to the extraction of 
pe gn copper, silver, and gold, has of late years become an important 
and remunerative industry. Upwards of 500,000 tons of this mineral are 
annually imported into this country from Spain and elsewhere, and supplied 
to the vitriol makers, who, after burning off the sulphur, dispose of the 
calcined residues to factories where the metals they contain are extracted 
by wet methods. According to the last volume of ‘’ Hunt’s Mineral 
Statistics” (p. 67), there are twenty firms engaged in this business, and 
during 1873 they dealt with 323,910 tons of burnt pyrites. 

The Tharsis Copper and — — Company, which treated 126, 000 tons 
of burnt pyrites in 1873, ma cited as an instance of the commercial 
success that attends such undertakings. Their £10 shares now stand at 
£26, and the dividends declared have occasionally reached 40 per cent. per 
annum. 

The principal business of the West of England Company consists in 
the adaptation of the above-mentioned chymical treatment to the various 
metallic ores of Devon and Cornwall, and more especially to what is termed 
arsenical Dog a mineral which occurs in abundance in the immediate 
vicinity e Company’s works. ; 

The ve values of 1 pyrites, and of the arsenical 
pyrites found on the properties nging to the West of England Com- 
table :— 


pany, may be from the following 
of tes in alue of substances con- 
ast orgie = "eee 
„ ee ee VVV £2 8 0 
e RE. | 8 0 1 0 
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n Value of substances con- 

of Company, as certified by 

4 K ers tained in each ton of 
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The raw material of the Company is thus far more valuable than the 
pyrites imported from Spain, and the cost of treatment being 2 the 
same, — 4 of the 1 aves be proportionately higher. 

It ah be pointed out that no mining operation, in the sense of a 
speculative search for the raw material, is requisite ; the pyrites lie exposed 
to view, and all that is needed is to quarry it and bring it to surface. 

Upwards of 500 tons of arsenical pyrites per month are now being treated 
for arsenic, copper, and silver only, at a total cost of under £3 per ton, 
which on the above assay values of the three metals in question shows a 
ee £4 per ton. 


present issue of capital is for the purpose of 14 the Com 8 
works to be completed to an extent which thall admit of the rf. ser: fr 


1,500 tons monthly, and of the extraction of all the valuable substances 
contained in the ore. If this be done, a further profit of 21 per ton can be 
realised, and the total net revenue from the pyrites t would not 
be less than £90,000 yearly, which, were one- even to be written off for 
reserves and contingencies, would leave a dividend of 22 per cent. per 
annum upon the total capital of the Company. 


The Company is also extensively engaged in the manufacture of fire- 
bricks, tiles, lumps, &c., from large deposits of decomposed granite and 
elvan found on two of its estates. Already 3,500,000 bricks, &., have 
been made and sold, and have established a reputation in the market for 
their first-class quality. 

Tin-smelting works have just been completed, as in the extraction of 
the arsenical pyrites a large — of tinstone is raised, which recent 
trials have shown to be richer than the average ores usually treated for tin. 

The estates and works of the Company are as follows :— 

1. The Greenhill Arsenic, Smelting, Chymical, and Fire-brick Works, 
comprising an area of about 18 acres of freehold land, and connected by two 
miles of cn sung the shipping port of Calstock, on the River Tamar, 
above Plymou 

2. The Hingston Down Estate, comprising 20 acres of copyhold land on 
3 in the parish of Calstock, with an extensive deposit of fire- 

y thereon. 

3. The Calstock Fire-brick Works, comprising an area of about five 
acres of freehold land in the town of Calstock. | : 

4. The Wheal Newton Mineral Estate, situate about three miles from 
the Greenhill Works, containing very * deposits of arsenical pyrites 
mixed with copper, tin, and silver ores, already proved to the extent of 
. N tons, and fully provided with working machinery, plant, 

„Ko. 

5. 1 Wharf, Rotherhithe, on the Thames. 

The total cost of the above freehold and copyhold estates and works, 
including buildings, plant, machinery, &c., existing at the time of purch 
has amounted to $110,000, of which £14,045 has been paid in cash, 250,000 
is represented by fully paid shares, £20,000 by debentures, and £25,955 has 
been allowed to remain as a charge at 5 per cent. interest, redeemable by 
quarterly instalments. | 

Between 300 and 400 shareholders have joined the Company, many of 


_ whom have from time to time personally visited the works, and have subse- 


quently increased their holdi and the Directors have every confidence in 
recommending the shares of Company as a sound and profitable invest- 
ment, and one which will bear the strictest scrutiny. 

Applications for shares, together with the deposit, should be forwarded 
to the Bankers or the Secretary of the Company. 


SCHEDULE OF CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO BY THE COMPANY. > 


1. An agreement, dated the 20th day of December, 1871, and made 
between Stephen H Emmens of the 4 part, and William Camp Crane, 


on behalf of the ae , of the other 


2. Two agreements, the 24th day of January, 1872, and the 27th 
day of November, 1874, respectively, and made between Stephen Henry 
Emmens of the one part, and the ag ap of the other part. : 

3. The only other contracts are e contracts entered into in the usual 
course of a manufacturing business, as to which the fullest information will 
be given to any intending subscriber, by whom also the balance sheets of 
the Company can be inspected. 


Specimens of the arsenical pyrites, and of the arsenic, copper, and silver 
pear ee tes may be seen at the Company’s Offices, 8, Old Jewry, 
ndon, E. O. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To THe DmxNOrons oF THE West oF ENGLAND Firz-Ciay, BITUMEN, AND CHyMIcAL Company (LIMITED). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid you the sum of £____, being a deposit of El per share upon______shares in 
the West of England Fire-Olay, Bitumen, and Chymical Company (Limited), I request you to allot me 
that number; and I agree to accept the same, or any less number, agreeably to the conditions of the 
Articles of Association, and I authorise you to place my name upon the Register of members in respect 


thereof. 


Full name 
Address. 


Occupation 


Date. 


„%% This Form should be filed up and 2 together wit the 


to the Nations! Provincial Bank of Hngland, or any of its Branches ; or to the 


ecretary of the Qompany, at the Offices, 8, Old Jewry, London, 


— — 
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NSFERRED to Miss 
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36, 27 ROAD, TB N. 


abies SCHOOL, OL, conducted by th by 57 HEWITT, 


SCHOOL REOPENED on Janvary 18th. 


pla HOUSE SCHOOL, CLIFTON- 
VILLE, MARGATE. 
Principal Mr. PHILIP STEWART, 
(For mauy years of Palmer House, Holloway, London) 
Having a few VACANCIES to fill up for the ensuing 
: f en Tugspay, the 19th inst., Mr. 


will | to communicate „l and 
r rer 
The course Saeed 
ments che Univeruty Examination 
383 n 


— —— and football 1 are si 
t part of the town, close to the ses 
7 VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr. II. M. JACKSON. | 


Pupils for the Universities, Professions, Civil 
Service, and Business. 71 have 7 the Oxford Local 
Examinations, 10 in first, and 24 in second 


The TERM commenced on JANUARY ewes 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


UDOR HALL 2 COLLEGE, | 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrrncrPats—Mrs. TODD and R and Rey. J. W. TODD, D. pb. 


PROFESSORS, 


„ Mrs. C. L. Barrour. 
. Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
„ Dr. Manpnov. 


D 


H. eg 


3 Abels, * * 
. Nr 


— Dawei. 


— * 755 Hu Baa v. D, F.G.8 


Tamed Particulars on application to Tux Fainorrals. 


— abt 1 


Principal Mr. and 2 Ane — FERRIS. 


ch taught by resident Parisian Lady 


1 FOOL. 
_Full are . — 2 BGS. 


u en | YOUNG, | 


HAW, Eid, BiA., (Londor), 
ia Clanical Gesten se howe Beck 


0. BATTERBURY, Ea. , Baq., 


II Assisted by 


A H. 
Ag Ange er de . 
other ln. 


* 


i INTER TERM, from Jan. 16th te APRIL 15th. 
| 


MILL HILL SOHOOL, 15 
— 


MIDD ‘ 
RICHARD F. Moule Lal r 15 Lit. and M. A. 
a of — Society Dan i * of 


2 7 Sore 


„B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
Class Classical 1866, 
„ B. A., late Senior Scholar of. 

rangler, 1874; also, 2nd in 


of b. 
JOHN M. LIGHTWO Ob, E 
Hoon, vin oghsh * n A. Lond. E 
onours in at let 1872. 
0. EMERY, Ese, BAL * Or 


e Megeigne tt 
r HURSDAY, 21st 1875, 
au anuary, 875. | 


ly. to the 
Master, oe gry hay Foe pda 3 


„ L 


I. 


Tak D ene 
lane. ) 


cery 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY / 


QTROUD LADIES? COLLEGE BRRCHES 

GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Principalsa—The Misses HOWARD. 

FIRST TERM, 1875, will begin Tuonspay, Jatiuary 28. 


OLLEGIATE 8 0 E O OTL, 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 


About One-fifth of the Pupils annually become candidates 
at the Cambridge Local Examination, and Twenty-six out of 
fies Blok at ve been vee ps we t the ler se. 

on Ei presented themselves tin, ’ 

and Scripture. Four of them also took German, 
Three Mathematics and Dra Careful training, 
N Vacancies only. 


— comfort, and a liberal 
Full particulars and references on — to the 
Principal, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL ' SCHOOL, 
SILCOA S HOUSE, NAA WAKEFIELD. 

. bir agree 1831. na. 
Principal — AMES BEWGLASS, LL.D., 
M. R LA., ao by competent Masters. 
* CROSSLEY, —— 8 1 


Ja 0 Reg. 2, Wakete M. = 2 Hon. Sec. 
Rev JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


Robert B ma line IP. not 
Ro ruce, ri * 
Err e cee 85 Sa Bag 0 b 
er 1 5 it 4 ben 
„James é ‘ use. 
Rev. J. R. slateaheliee’ | W fee tea VP . 
M. A., Wakefield. 


Yo 2 Taylor, Eq, Batley. 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 
The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
of accom — —— 11 — — 
accomm one hun upils, an 
ge a co mine i chal el lf f we 
ntly-contrived buildings where. — 1 
8 


aR fine, ae and well- 
the dormitories, lavatories, * ni found them 


—ů — to most that I have inspected. The situation cannot 
fer healthiness,”—Extract from the Cam- 

bri . ar re Midsummer, 1874. 
urse of i all branches of a sound 
Mathematical, and Co Education, so as to 
i he Pais for eny de any department of business, or for entrance 


There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christmas). 

mi for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
„ the School Premises, 


apply to the Principal or 


R DICAL, an onl d GENERAL LIFE 


18, St. 8 London, S. W. 
City Branch: Mansion H Buildings, E. C. 


. tye oy RESULTS. 
Fund safely —4—. is over 


New a in the last Year were 510, 


New ae 


10 


without Profits, 
— to the risk. 


Ironman ASSURANCES gran 
e at death or cu attaining a 

NVALID Lives assured at rates pro 

CLAIus paid thirty days after proof of death, 


: BONUS. 
The Next pore oF Prorits will take place 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect NEW PO 18125 


before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division 
to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1874. | 
The 50th ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and the 
Balance-sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as ren- 
dered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society’s Offices, or of an any of ite Agen its Agen 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 2 and Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOERIPTS EXOEED THREE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 

With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 

the Office of the Binrxsecx BurILpING Sociary, 25 and 

30, Southampton-buildings, C e. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 

for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Apply at the Office of the Binxsgcx FrezHoip 


29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. 
Bank. All sums 


y at the Office of the BIX BNS 
Ape ¢ £50 repayable d Current Accounts 


upon . 
similar to Bankers. ue-books supplied, 
— rand Fo 4 and Sharer purchased and sold, 
thereon. 
faa 3 from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock, 


A Pamphlet containing full es one tg may be obtained post free 
on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 


Mery yore PREPARES and “py toto 
COMPENSATIO or ulsorily 
taken for 5 for Railways and other Improvements, aud also Values 

for every l Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


MARTEN, B.A. Lee, BE. the Nor. 


Boy: SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE gO Pn Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq. Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ON Ly.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Premiums and Interest 
Accum 


ulated Funda . . . . . e 
Alse a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Tus ANNUAL Report of the Compauy’s state and pro- 
gress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Expenses of management considerably 
under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


Ques 
ait 


Han AT TWO PER CENT. INTEREST. 


TO YOUNG TRADESMEN, in the second or third 
year of their business, in the City ‘of London, or within five 
miles thereof. Loans of £100 to £300 granted upon un- 
questionable personal security. 
Apply to 
WM. PAYNE, Clerk of Wilson’s Trust. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, E. C. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN]! 


Provide — the losses that follow 

by taking a Policy 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The oldest and! t Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. Kinnaizp, M. P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL an RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000, 

COMPENSATION (PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the — Stations, the Local 


64 enn and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


ALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Medical 
* Authorities 4 Ragland Ze abroad. 

Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, per- 
vades all living organism, ani its 2 with nerve 
force is no conjecture, but a —97*n scientific fact, known 
to all versed in the teachings of — Eooal sebabiey, 

18 in nervons exhaustion, 
and various N & e Metres 
and most co remedy. The self-application of 

this wonderful physical agent has become easy and agree- 

able to the — n by the recent 
improvements 

contradistinction to those unprincipled advertisers 

who publish statements SOLELY ON THEIR OWN 

AUTHORITY, Mr. PULVERMACHER refrains from put- 

ting forward any 1 of his own im favour of 

his. Medico-Galvanic A „ but confines himself 


from the opinions of competent medical 
authorities, including Sir C. Locock, 
FRCS. Sir Henry HoLLAxN p, Bart., 
and F. R. S.; Sir J. R. Martin, Bart,, 
, and F. R. S.; Pang W. Fzndus- 


fficacy of these opel 


(p. 76; 1867) 755 7186707 


* 


; 


ances is su ented by the fellow 
cently found in the standard work 
Kina, M.D., Clinical Professor 
cinuati :— 


of Jon 
bstetrics at Cin- 


“ These Chains are very useful in many Nervous disorders 


Loss 
Loss of Taste, &.“ 
the strictest inveg- 


Paralysis 
Mr. PuLVeRMACHER cha 


tigation of his ae documents and testimonials, 
medical and pri agg «= ublished in his pamphlet, 
e . s nir RESTORER or 


IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” sent post free for 3 stamps, 
by applying to 

J. L PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearly opposite Conduit-street.) 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RREUMATISM. 


BARCLAY’S (Dx. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL 
DROPS are held in high estimation, 


Curing Pains in the Limbs and Joints, inducing 
geutle Perspiration, and Preventing Fever, 


Prepared only by BANCLATY & Sons, 95, Far- 
ringdon-street, London, and sold by all respectable 
— Druggists, in bottles 1s, l4d. and 28. 9d. each. 


See that “Barclay & Sons’” name is on the 
Government Stamp. 


INFANT LIFE, 


The safest Remedy for Children cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSON'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


AN OUTWARD AND INNOCENT APPLICATION ; 
Cools the Heated Gums, gives immediate Relief, 
Prepared only by 


— 


| street, E. O. 


rr oh aan SaehY 2 s E 5 
Hated n. 


BARCLAY & SONS, tect Street, Lonpon, ' 
| Price 2s, 9d, per bottle, Sold by all Chemists, 


* ö 1 OOM age pan setae AUD e 


Jan. 20, 1875. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Row POLYTECHNIC.—The CHRISTMAS 
. 1 en SaTuRDAy 
* esa new 7 9 aa Incon- 
1 the 1. of * 22 called THE MYSTIC 
Scr EN. of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
from a high Ae and Scientific point of View. The 
Disc Views are from * neil of Mr. Barnard. The 
Entertainment by Misses — 
Hubert, Bartlett, Weatbies a i. W Fuller.— 
CHEMICAL MARVELS. xs and COOKERY b 
Prof, Gardner. —THE ISLE of vf ag and ITS LEGEND 
* SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT 
of VENUS. » CONJURING” 11 Mr. Proskauer.— TH E 
MAGIC TUB. Open at 12 and 7. Admission, 1s. 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
. MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Pree and Man —Mr, and Mrs, 
GEORGE BARTON. 
The house is e Heck with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the system, and possesses a high 
for — and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 
Terms from 24s. 6d, to 318. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application, 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold Chemists and Ironmon 


by . rs, &c., in Boxes, ls. 
2s. Gd., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the ventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Ad- 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, including many 
Methodist Ministers, added. Ing — courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N; 
ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BOOK:— 
The METHODIST RECORDER says, “ Success testified by 
1 W thes The work will well 
ATCHMAN says, “ wo well repay peru- 
sal,” &c., &c. 
The Paimitive METHODIST says, “The treatment has 
met with great success,” 


E W WINTER FABRICS. 
WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS 
— pany xs ce — 
Busi- Visiting Busi- Visiting 
ness and Frock, Evening ness Frock, 1 
Travel-| and Dress. | Travel-| and ts 
ling. |Clerica] ling. |Clerical.| ats. 
86s. e nen weed 25s. | As. 
42s. 19) 498, 2is. | W. 288. 
| 7 60s. | 5a. Ove. | 268, | SOs. . 
1 60s. | . 64s. | S00. | 42s. | 42s, 
E 768. 83s, 738. 42s. 50s. | 650s. 
F Gis. | 51. 86s. | 468. 5 | Gos. 
re 94s. | 104s, 993. 65s. 656. 665s. 
H 102s. | 1128. | 107s. | 60s. | 0s. | 70s. 
1 116s. | 130s. 1415 70s. 845. 84s. 
sizes Guide to 
for im- Self- 
Measure 
use or to] ment 
measure fre 


Som IN EVERY KNOWN TEXTURE, 


| | ISTERS.—PRICE LIST: 
sts. | das. | cos. | cos. | ros. | rBs. lie 


Ww — 
coats, | BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
ancy | Suits in| Ulsters 

r e 

Cassi- and Mate- new 

Fo. Style. | rial. | Shape. 

6s. 16s, | 12s. dd. | 16s. 6d 

78. 206. | 16s. 6d. | 198. 6d 

Ss. | 24s. Tie. | 24s. 6d. 

. 6d. | 28s. 24s. | 90s. 

118. 818. 278. 85s. 
12s. | 84s, | 80s. | 40s, 

ids. | 80s. | 88s. | 46s. 

lds, — — — 

16s. — — — 
rr — — 

ew m no 

Material, Colour, and for | Style | class 
and Design. hard and sent 
Novel wear, |Quality.| free, 
W BAR-RESISTING FA BRICS for GENTLE- 
MEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING.— 


The Wear-Resisting Fabrics are s 


every varie 32 colour and design, 
in height— 


pecially manufactured in 


Class, 25s.; D Class, 30s, 6d. 


Tes NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 


FASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes 
of Europe, eminent Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, 


Price 6d., or gratis to purchasers. 
C1AMUEL BRO THERS, 7 50, LUDGATE-BILL, 


LON DON, 


oR See Poe Se eee ee we Beene. Dm 


Suit for a Boy four feet | 
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EWING MACHINES of E 3 
8 ge ly any Description. 


The MONARCH (Lock-Stitch), £4 4s, 
Simple—Silent—Rapid— Durable. 
Nine samples of Work and Prospectus post free, 
It is absurdly claimed for almost 


7 Machine, of w descri 
chal, | lock, or knotted stitch), 
cna to all others, for 
. * nds of work. 
SMITH and CO., having no interest 
in selling any particular machine, are 
enabled to — IMPARTIALLY 
the one big suited for the work re- 
uired to 322 and offer this 
UARANTER to their customers: 
ores sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED after one month’s 
trial, for any other kind, without 
charge for use. 


SMITH and CO., 30, EDGWARE ROAD 
(Corner of Seymour-street) 
AND 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


© ON AN IMPROVED 8YSTEM. 


IRON 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 

40. 


Tusteful i in Design, Economical, Durable 
Quickly Erected, and Removable without 
Injury. Prices on application. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


~~ CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
» AND HOUSE BUILDER, 


HATTON GARDEN, 
LIVERPOOL. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Best Wall’s-end, 34s.; best Inland, 32s.; — 

Coke, 15s.—cash on delivery. Central Office, 13, Corn 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Sac 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; 2nd Wallsend, 33s.; 

best Wigan, 32s.; best Silkstone, 32s.; new Silkstone, 
Cress, 328.; Derby Bright, 30s. ; Barnes 
3 Hartley, 253. ; Cobbles, 24s. ; 

uts, 24s, ; — 24s.; Coke, 16s, 12 sacks. Cash, 
Screened. Depots, 9 and Highgate, N.; Kings- 

i 


land, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road Great North- 
ern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 2 and 
South Tottenham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s 


Park-basin. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public Buildi 
pure Warm Air, is su g other plans. 
guaranteed. 


with 
uccess 


TESTIMONIAL. 


“204, Stanhope-street, Feb. I i 

London, N. W., Feb. 17, 1874. 
“ Dear SI, —I am happy to say ‘that the appa 
ratus you put into Tolmers-square Congregational Church, 
Hampstead-road, London, which seats 1,200 persons, 


answers very well, and has superseded a costly hot-water 
apparatus. heat is rapidly created and can be easily 
regulated. I can conscientiously recommend your apparatus 


for economy and 8 
I am, dear Sir, . faithfully, 
RTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


. | Testimonials post free on ee to JOHN GRUND T 
Tyldesley Manchester. 


AVOID DANGER, 


AND AT SAME TIME 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY, 
BY USING THE 


- WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, 


TC. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Wholesale only of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, U Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Sole Manufacturers of the* YCHNOPRYLAX,” or “CANDLE 


Guan,“ effectually preventing the guttering of Caudles. 
Sold everywhere. 
Name and address of nearest Vendor on application. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which aleo imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees n Candles, and 
Sole Manufacturers of the LycHNOPAYLAX,” or“ CANDLE 
Guarp,” effectually preventing the . les. 


Hondas by 


Improved Gens MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Gitnert L. Baur. 


Concert Room 
application, at 
London, W 


Private Families, &c. Price Lists on 
Cumberland Werke 49, Tottenham-street, 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS havi the EXCLU- 
ED COCOA, 
other Cocoa for Purity 
utritive, and Sustainin 


Pomme especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS 1 1 * trial will esvablish it 


vo 
as a favourite for breakfast, | and 
Mbit 


MARAVILLA | COCOA. 
MARAVILLA LA 88804 Seo-aikiensd Stueongh 
fo Vy and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 


Sold in tin-lined packets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors, | 


7 EXHIBITORS, Ko. —DISSOLVINd VIEW 
APPARATUS.—Before purchasing see HUGHES'S 

STAR BIUNIAL LANTERNS, 3}-inch, Ke. A splendid 

set for £7 7s. Sole Invention of Mr. Hn 

The new Triunial Lantern for marvellous effects, Greatest 

improvements yet made. 


Educational Set, 3}-inch, complete with dissolvers for 


£4 10s, 
Tap, best out 
es of over 6,000 slides of all parts of the 


„ oneal Beg Old London; Bunyan’s 
8 War. ‘ 


Tem ce, and other tales. 
een Oe. de, efectively coloured at 2s, each; comic 
2 5 bry * 1 l 2s. d.; Chromatropes, 


Newly-improved Lecturer’s Reading Stand and Lam 
Practical Instructions in the Art of Painting Magic 


oe Slides. Best ony 2 Post free, 1s. 


en g materiale, 
Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England, 
T and Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post — 


W. C. HUGHES, ee Laie Optician, 151, Hoxton- 


* 


Second-haud Musical Boxes on hand sometimes very 
cheap, that have been taken in exchange. 


OR the BLOOD is the LIFE. —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


LARKE’S 8 3 BLOOD 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
and the blood from all impurities, 
y recommended. 
„Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds. 
failing and permanent cure, 


Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
ures Scurvy So 
— Cancacous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 


Cures Glandular Sw from fk 
Impure Matter, 


Clears the Blood from 
From whatever cause arising. 

As thi Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
t test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all par*s. 

opty bottles, THs. eaten fo fect ps six 
times paper . each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-stan casea—BY ALL 
| AND PATENT MEDI 


CH 
§ the Union Kington, one. tbe w or sent to 
any on receipt of or 182 stamps by 

P. J. ace ates sae High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 


2 es several attacks of sub-acute Bronchitis, attended — 
painfull A suffocative 


sensations, I have been immedia 170 
relieved by smoking SAVORY and MOORE’S DATUR 
TATULA, and equally beneficial results I have known to be 
produced in many other cases.” —Dr. Barker on the Respira- 


1 1 most magical effect I ever witnessed.”—Dr. 
McVeagh. 


Sold in tins, 2s, 6d. to 18s, Ci and Cigarettes, in bexes 
Ss. to 15s, Pastilles for inhalation, in boxes, 2s, 6d, to 10s 


Wholesale and Retail by 
SAVORY AND MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


And of all’ Chemists in the Ki 
SAVORY and MOORE’S FRICTIO 


who also suppl 
GLOVES est 


BELTS. The RK The best rubber for the skin in 
Sold by Chemists, o and Italian Warehousemen, and others | exsitence. — Wilson, F. R. S. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens Every Nerve of ee 
J dressed to perfection should supply Laundresses Every drop of Blood i urified by taking 


‘a “ GLENFIELD STAR 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity — 
to the wearer. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


re pase tee HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES.- 
TION ; and the ‘beat mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 


capil adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 
DINNEFORD AND Co., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and ol all Chemists. 


ILLIS’S CONDENSED — OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUIN 


Sent free by return post for 28. pd. ——çç ‘Restorer of 
Broken-down Health and Blood Purifier; cures Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint, Gout, and Skin Disease ; ; ts Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and a Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essence equal to that sold at 4s, 6d. per pint or more. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gioucester, No Agents. 


TOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
PIGEON ye and other Deformities, are pre- 
vented and cured bY wearing Dr. CHANDLER’S Iu- 
PROVED HYGIENIC CHEST EXPANDING BRACE, 
for both Sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and 
lungs, relieves indigestion aud paws in the chest aud back, 
and is especially recommended to children for assisting the 
= the wee ‘of bree health 2 symmetry of figure, super- 


66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Iuustrated 
| — forwarded, 


and stays. Prices from 10s. 6d. 


3 e 
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N00 GOSNELL T COS | 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-Iike Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, 9 ucsarte'e ponding Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
Geld by all Chenaiate and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 08, UPPER THAMES ST, LONDON, EC. 


“PERRY & CO’S NOVELTIES. 


ATENT LIGHTNING INK DESTROYER, ERRY and CO.’S PATENT 


2 ALBERT STEEL PEN 
a knife, ary to Is soft and pliable, and an excellent pen for general purposes. 
any injury 


= 2s. 6d. per gross. Sample box, post free, }s. 
oma | a 
as before 2 5 


1 


DERRY and CO.“ S NEW PATENT TOY. 
THE SAGACIOUS CROCODILE. 
The ty in toys published for many years. It is 
eq — nd old and young # a curicsity, and is at 
the same time a game of skill. Price 5s. 6d. 


ERRY and CO.’8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


1 and 00.8 NEW PATENT 
MEXICAN SILVER PENCILS, 


Just ont. oe oe The CURRENT, containi than 800 Woodcuts of 
Spiral Motion Pattern elle at l. at ls. ABTIOLES suitable for SALE by Stationers oad Fancy Re- 
positories.- Post receipt of trade 
PEERY and C0. 8 PATENT = — 
1 AUTOMATON — smn ERRY and 00. S NEW 8 
& ingenious clockwork , ZZLE 

which figures are made to in a lifelike manner, invented. 140,000 sold, Post 
efording on iatalte tend of emanpent. Prices, No, 1, Sold by won Haein Wholesale, 37, Red Lion- 


Ss, 6d, ; No. 2, 7s. Gd. each. square, and 8, Cheapside, London. 
PERRY ‘and CO, 87, Red Lion Square, and 3, Cheapside, London; Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfort, and New York. 


MAGIC AND DISSOLVING VIEW LANTERNS 


From 7s. 6d. to £50. 

Complete sets for Juveniles, a ar. 30s. and 556. also Steward’s 
Improved Bi-Unial Lanterns, 

E. TEW ART Address, 

; A RD. 

406, and 66, STRAND, W. C.; 54, CORNHILL; and 68, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, E. O. 


*O NEW ene LAN TBA wal as used by Mr, Bridgman Smith, of London; also of the 


eh in all his Lect, and now used by Mr. B. J. Malden, of 
his Lectures. * 


SPECIAL SHOWROOM. AT 406, STRAND. 


500 Siipzs, illuminated by gas, always on view. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLISON’S 


their own r uniform superiority oan therefore be oonfidentl relied on. 
It is distinguished . 


EvERY 2 PACKET BEARS THE fac simile SIGNATURES OF THE MAKERS :— 
Muc frown, Sot hon 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. : 
CHLORODNYE 2 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm iu Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only 8 in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


r 


From Lord 3 er Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 3 
who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr 
wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


Earl Russell comm ere h from Her Majesty's Consul at 
that Cholera raging fearfully, and that remed 
CH c F 1864. * n 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paen Woop stated that Dr: J. Col LT1s Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of / OHLORODINE, that the story of the F , was deliberately which, he regretted 
ig — bes Hae isth daly, 2 4 t, FREEMAN, was untrue, to say, had 


each, None is 


ne without the words “ Dr J. 
ll r. J. COLLIS 


at ls. 1 , 2s. d., 4s. ad, 3 
"Government Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


in bottles 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


— 


Sora Manvuracrurrr—J. T. DAVEN PORT, 33, — Russell Stress, Bloomsbury, London. 


BORWICK’S CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


THREE MEDALS . 
Serene 
NOISELESS 


Orkan PATENT Kiyo 
and thief-proof. Can 1 ** CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— 


ada to any 8 or 2 rospectuses The 
: tus per ection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &c., 
fee — BLANK and 1 Sole ——— frozen and moulded in one operation, with less than half the 


usual quantity of ice or cost for freesing compound. J.ists 
OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal |“ 


1. Bmbrocation, An Efectual Cure without Luternal o BRITISH oe isda Wa) me: RANGE 


‘| Pints, 4s, 9d. ; 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium.) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most 1 Medical Men as 
The safest, speediest, and most effectual rem 5 ag 
ConsuMPTION AND DISEASES OFTHE CHESTANDIHROAT 
GENERAL DEBILITY, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RIcK RTS, a ALL ScCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


y recognised to 
e ‘Superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


HE EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEARS 
has abundau tly proved the truth of every word said 
in favour of Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Ced- 
Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians and 
Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have re- 
mained unquestioned.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Londoa Hospital. 


R. DE  JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL contains the whole of the active ingre- 
dients of the remedy, and 18 easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, but i in a great number of cases to which the 
Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL has the rare excellence of being well 
borne and assimilated by stomachs which reject the 


ordinary Oils.” 


Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil 


Is sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 28. 6d; 
Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists aud Druggists 


SOLE CONSIGNZES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


EMOV 5 or WAREHOUSING 


FURNITUR W lication should be made to 
the BEDFORD PAN Out ON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Removals effected by large railway 


He 


Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
un 194, Tottenham-court- road, W. C. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITRS MOO-MAIN PATENT 


7 TRUSS no steel N 
mended for the er the towing peel 


hari — 
or 2 It may be worn 


body, by night or 

day ; of exercise without the 

Ae eee to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 


We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali 
approbation; and r advise the use of it to 


eminent 8 ; s:—Sir 
Professor o 
Hospital, ebe G. 


2 5 eases Mtoe Went Opin: 


a College Hospital g Callaway, Esa. , Senior 
A SPs to Guy s Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeq., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, eq. oe 
— = Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
» Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metro Police Force ; 


cae, the * 


2 Key. 27 7 , Surgeon to Priuce Albert; Robert Liston, 
Eeq., F ames Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
3 Society; Erasmus Winon, Esq., F RS.; and many 

* 3 3 be had b and the Truss 


— fail to fit) can hs forwar by post, on send- 
Bag ons crate or the body, two inches below the hips, 


“a we WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
"pat Cape is «» 2le., 26s. 6d., and 318. Gd. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
ostage, free. 


P 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made tl to J ohn White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


ELA STOCKING GS, ‘KN EE-CAPS, &c. 
The material of which these are made is recom- 
uiended by the Faculty as being 132 elastic and com- 
— and the best invention re efficient and per- 

ey in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the the ‘LEG VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. 


U 
— ‘ht in texture. * —— Riis oe 
4 — rice 
4 7 * — 8, 10s., avd 


Jehn White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY, — 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
hens the nerves, enriches the blood, promotes appe- 
tite, ae will e restore to health. Bottles, 4s, Gd. 
e free, 66 stamps.—Vepper, 237, ‘Tottenham. 

KT. London, and all chemists. 


AIR RESTORER.. Large Bottles Is. Gd. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
(Pepper's prepu’ stion) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
maturely light fair Ms its origiual colour with perieet salety 
aad completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237 
Tottenham-court-road, London, whose name and address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine, 


Dy — CORN and BUNION PLAS PLASTERS 


are warranted to cure Corus, Bunions, 
Toe Joints in a few a oP lications. Bunions, and enlarge 


acknowledged, that man, ai the mbrocation are bo generally PURR VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
now recommend it vg poy bad on! E CURE for In Dtossriox, BILioos and Liver Con- 
without restriction of diet 4 * Perfect cure, | pLarnts, Recipe for’ preparation and use, together with 
Sole Wholesale 7 Aa 38, Old Ch — * of Concentrated Charcoal Dacretion Pil, sent 
8 „ Said A. 1 — Dr. Han envelope to 
Roche's Herbal Embroocation. r 5 — — UX. ways — 


demists.—PEPPER, Totteuha 
4 37 post 14 stamps. m-court-road, London. 
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“Premier 


THE IMPROVED 


Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND. VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. | 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application, 


PARAGON MINERAL OIL. 


THREE SHILLINGS per Gallon, cash, in cans of 1, 2, 5, and 10 Gallons. TWO SHILLINGS and 
SIXPENCE per Gallon by the original cask of about Thirty-eight Gallons, 


This Oil is expressly prepared for the Duplex, Paragon, Alexandra, Silber, and all Lamps or Stoves burning Mineral Oils. 
It is white as water, gives a brilliant light, slow in combustion, free from smell and smoke, and is perfectly safe, 


LONDON SOAP AND 


107, NEW BOND STREET. 
ASTRAL, KEROSINE, and other MINERAL OILS of not so high an illuminating 
power, nor so safe, 28. per Gallon by the cask. 


An Extensive Assortment of Lamps for burning the above Oi! of all shapes, colours, sizes, and prices, in Bronze and China, 
from 2s. to £10, Any old Oil or Candle Lamp a:teied to burn the above oil. 


_— 


CANDLE COMPANY, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES — 


susie D E A NM E S, 42.110. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREI. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. 

Blectro Forks—Table, 24s. to 38s.; Dessert, 16s. to 29s. 
” poons, „, 248. to 40s. ; 9 16s. to 30s. 

Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s., 95s. 

Electro Tea arid Coffee Sets, from £3 10s. to £24. 

Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. 

Electro Cruets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. 
59 Liqueurs, from 40s. to £6 108. 

Lamps Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 

Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 

lish, French, and American. 

China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 8 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15 15s.; Bronze, 38. 6d. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c., 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brags and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s.; 3-do., 52s. ;'5-do., £6 68. 

5 Glass, 8-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 
Kitcheners, from 8 feet, £3 5s., fo 6 feet, £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 

Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, ce. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. — 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, & 


Hot-water Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 
WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, Fieet-street, 
E. C., to their extensively-enlarged premises— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 148, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C. 
Wholesale and Works Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
bury Market (adjoining premises). 
Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises). 
Snow Room AND RETAIL DeParTMENT— 
Nos, 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C., 
(the end nearest Oxford-street), 
Machester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For ing delicious Bread, Puddi Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of Butter Lard, or Eggs. 
Sold by Druggists’ Grocers, and Oilmen, in 1d, packets; 6d., 
K Is., 18. 6d., and 2s, tins, ' 
Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World, 
672,192 bottles sold in one month (August, 1872). Sold by 
Grocers, Druggists, and — in bottles, at 6d., 18., and 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


- 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable and le Stomachic to all suffering from 

General Debility, Indigestion, Nervousness, and Loss of 

Appetite, and acknowledged to be THE BEST AND CHEAPES) 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC, 

Recommended for its Purity by the “Food Journal,” 

“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Lancet,” Arthur Hill 

Hassall, M. D., &c., &c. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large bot at ls, 

1 Se, lad, Su. Hrn aay Bade 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELJ,, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
supphed to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces. 


2 . ae agen 9 BRANDY, 
avoure x rtsmen, Military, 
6 Circles, hen aloes Ga A ok able 
onic. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. ’ N 


42s, net per doz., prepaid. Carriage free, 


ee — ee 


NSOPHISTICATED WINES and SPIRITS. 


Eau de Vie, pure Brandy, O.D.V., 38s. dozen. 
Unsophisticated Gin me „ 208. Railway 
Marsala, the finest imported 9% 2 lage 
Xeres pale Sherry .., cas „% ae T i 
Douro Port, crusted .., oe „ 208% | Price List 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 joa 16s, free, 


HENRY BRETT and 00, 
Distillers and Importers, 26 & 27, High Holborn, W.C. 


KINAHANS LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most deligious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
imo pure, and more wholesome than — finest Cognac 

randy, Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 

“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.’ 
Wholesale Depdt, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


KINGSFORD’S — 
PREPARED 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANC MANGE, &. 
x The ORIGINAL and BEST of all similar preparations. 


DR. HAssALL REPORTS—‘‘ ToE OswEco Corn FLour has been known to me for many years; it 
very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietically as an Arrowroot ; taken in conjunction | 
with Milk or Beef Tea it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and young Children.” 


Sold in I-Ib. and 3 · lb. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE and Co., London, Agents. 


oS WEGO 


CORN, 


Packets by all Grocers. 


QPIRITUALISM UNVEILED, and shown 
to be the Work of Demons: a History of its 
Origin, Morals, Doctrine, and Politics. A very 
8 work for the times. Price 6d.; post 
ee, ° 4 
1 BIBLE ECHO—One Penny Weekly—a 
Religious Newspaper, seeking to bring into 
prominence the great truths of Primitive ‘ 
tianity, which have been obscured by tradition and 
Romish Inventions. 


Wholesale Agents wanted in all large towns. 
London: KxITAwax & Co., 10, Warwick Lane, E. O. 
And by all Booksellers. 


in TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

The Swedenberg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI- 
TOUSLY a COPY of the above important work to 
CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society’s House, 
86, Bloomsbury-street, W.C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in stamps for its transmission. 


er 


. 3 GLASSES, £2 2s, and 
8.0 


NRIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 218. 
(Cases included.) ty 


1 LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 
9 


Very highly spoken of in “ Christian World,” July 31. 
TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 
by post to any part (without extra charge), with full instruc- 
tions, 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, com- 

plete with Linen Airer,—Sole maker, G. SHREWS- 
BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, 8.W. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

od CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family vse, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s, 6d,; 2,000 


each, 20s, 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
we E. C. Established fifty years. 


Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, %s. ; 
Ladies’, 3s, 6d, “ye au 


UY no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY’S 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SELF- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8,000 in 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated catalogues free. 

BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
rr only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N° ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Tewnsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 48. 6d., 7s. Gd. 1.8, Od. Pills ad 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all D ts. Chief Depét, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red ard blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. . a 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Cams, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

at of such ious remedies, which yield 8888 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive o 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 

, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 5 : 


Dr Hooke, Searboroug, — * e ee 

. 7 aut Or ti- says 4 

I have repeatedly red how very rapidly and invari- 

ably it subdued Cough, Paia, and Irritation of the Chest in 

cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jes. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. g ; 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a 2 
‘increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
ed) voted for Sar strengthening ead wertes N.. 
especially noted for their s theuing an ive 
perties. V Hence their invariable success in the relief and ns 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
1 Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatedoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. 14d. an 48. 6d, 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s, each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 


% DPR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” te 

All who wish to preserve health and thus proteus lite 

should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide- 

to Domestic Medicine,“ which can be had gratis from any 

chemist, or pet free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, Con- 

cerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
incalculable 


ooon to every person 


| bay die au 


who can reg and think,” 
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RELIGIOUS TRAGT SOCIETY'S BOOKS. 


Morals of 1 Mottoes. . the Bev 232 
Designs. Taper 188 4s. 6d., extra boards, gilt 


„„It was a ingenious idea of Mr. James’s to write a 
Eee oe 


— C 
| * to show what the hidden 
each is. The volume is elegantly got up.”— 


mfort for Bereaved Parents. 
Ian Logan. Revised and Abridged 
3 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


yas found an entrance, and has ministered 
than any other work we know of.” 


ts will find in it 


. hed 

im was the work of years.”— 
Family. Trans- 
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PAPAL ENCYCLICALand SYLLABUS. | d 


These Tracts itable fer P 
Mothers“ rl Con — pa Bat tribution. 


a WILL: its Functions and Freedom. 


| The 


JAN. 20, 1875. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


NEW ISSUE,” 
In Wrexty Nompers, Id., 
and M Pars, 6d., 


i OHILD’S BIBLE, with 220 
‘LARGE PICTURES. 


No. I ray Jan. 20; ret I 8 Jan. 25. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH e 3 SUCCESS 
which has a the issue of THE CHILD’S 
BIBLE N copies having been 


ao sold), M ), M and GALPIN, 


beg again to call th he — of Parents, Guar- 
dians, Clergymen, ‘Tutors, Teachers, and all who 
have the care of the Young, to the forthcoming 
EW EDITION, with 220 Lancer Intvstrations, | 
24 Artists of eminence, executed expressly for the | 


9 8 For further particulars see Prospectuses, 
which will be forwarded in any quantity required for 
distrit y quantity 


CassELL, rr, & Garin, Ludgate-hill, London. 


N 


In crown 8 vo, with gilt edges, price Sixpence, 
ABY DIED TO-DAY, and other Poems. 
By the late WILIA LEIGHTON. 
‘London: Longmans and Co. 


MR. EDWARDS'S 

PUBLICATIONS ON THE DOMESTIC USE OF FUEL. 
Royal 8vo, amply Illustrated. 

O DOMESTIC FIRE- PLACES. Price 12s. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, 
STOVES, and VENTILATION, Price 6d. 


IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES: a Short Account 
25 ng a — 

8 easrs, 
Streisand Gat in a reply to the appeal of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. Price ls, 


London : e 
e postage free, 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE AUTHORISED TEXT. 
Reprinted from the “ Daily News.” 
To which is added a Correct Translation of all the 
DOGMATIC DECREES OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
London: BrapBury, Acnew, & Co,, 9, Bouverie St., E. C. 


18mo, cloth, price 1s, ; free by post, 1s. 2d 
4 EN ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, on 
| by a Mamber of the ae of Paris. 


The NEW FRENOH- * * DICTION ARY, 
18mo, 18.; free by post, ls. 2d. 

% Or the two bound together, 2s.; free by post, 2s. 2d. 

London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


8vo, pp. 880, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
GOSPEL of the WORLD’S DIVINE 
ORDER; or, Free Religious Thoughts. By Dovenas 


CAMPBELL. 

“A charming Sunday book. All who want free thought 
and fine feeling brought to aor toto nak Sica 
jects, and who want the with brevity and beauty, 
will find this book one of great .”—Truthseeker. 


London: Trubner and Co, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, 
NEW TRACTS BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A. 


A 22 to TRUST. Four — Prioe 


| PRIVILEGES and D or, the Gin’s 
Gown. Two Illustrations, Price 2d 


JOSEPH JOHN e and his Good Name 
Tos Illustrations. 


‘The SPOOL of LIFE, lustrated. Price ld. 
The TWO BURDEN BEARERS. Ditto. 
WHERE sre the PENCE of the POOR? Ditto, 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; 
S. W. Partridge and Co., Paternoster-row. 
7 WORKS BY T. HUGHES, 
255 CONDITION of MEMBERSHIP in the 
RISTIAN ace ed VIEWED in LIGHT 
MEETIN G TEST. Second Edition, en- 
ARG. NEW and OLD oo meet Mh LIFE : 
| being Sermons on Different Subjects. 62 2 


‘KNOW GE: the Fit Furniture of the Mind. 
ition, enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
8 IDEAL 8 OF BERKELEY and the 
RAL WORLD. 3s. 6d 
REAT BARRIER : 
QOUS FORMS. 33. 6 


London: Hodder and 3 27, Paternoster - row. 


1 Prejudice in its 


Muodbitg's SELECT LIBRARY: 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constaht succession of the Newest Books, 


* 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


Moupir’s Serecr Lisrary, New Oxrorp STREEr. 
City Orricze: 2, Kina Street, CHEAPSIDE. 


H FE : 
A Weekly Review of Literature, Science and Art. 


The Number for Saturday, JAN uAR 16th, will contain: 
1. * 9 on the Treaty of Washington, by W. *. 


2 Thomson's Straits of Malacca, by Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
3. Mahaffy’s Social Life in Greece, by D. B. Monro, 
4 eee s Ecclesiastical History of England, by J. B. 


ullin 
Bens Holiday on French Rivers, by Phillip 


5. Molloy’s 
G. Ham 

6. Hunter’s Indian Famines, by Sir Frederick Goldsmid. 

7. Miss Thackeray’s “ Blue-Beard’s Keys,” by Mrs. Owen. 

8. Notes of a Tour in the Cyclades — ‘Crete: I. by Rev. 

; H. F. Tozer, 


The < Quarterly Review” and Mr. Darwin, by the 
1 Quarterly viewer of 1874.” 
10. Moggridge’s Harvesting Ants and Trapdoor Spiders, by 
Lady Ia abbock. 
11. 


Blackie’s Horte Hellenic, by R. C. Jebb. 
12. 2 1 of Old Masters: II., by Professor Sidney 
olvin. 
13. The Water Colour Exhibition: II., by W. M. Rosetti. 
14. * — Magdalene at the Charing ross Theatre, by F 
15. The Monday Popular Concerts, by Ebeneser Prout. 


Price Ad.; by post 43d. ; yearly subscription 193. 6d. 


To be had of all Newsvendors in Town and Country; and at 
the Offices, 43, Wellington-street, Strand, 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW : a Quarterly 
Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited by 
Cuartes Brearp, B.A. Price 2s.6d. Ten Shillings per 


annum, post 
JANUARY, 1875. 
1, The Natural History of Theism ; bo 5 
2. The Gospel Miracles; by ty 8 
Endowment of Education E. nh 
4, Ewald’s Hi the Hack. * in Israel ; 
Conder. 5. re 25 y Ellen Bibby. 6, 
feet tet by John Owen. 7. In M 


emoriam: W. 
ci 2 * . Thom. 8. = Essays on Religion : 
Lor „ Nen 
9 and N 


B.A. BSc, eS ins- 
garden, London; and 


= re 1 Covent- 
“South ‘Frederick-atreet, Edinburgh. 
HE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND 


KNIGRT ron, Bog Contains yt of Fir of 1,000 Ragre — 
18481857 


elaborate Index, &c. ‘In 1 — 
„ bevelled boards, price £4 2s. 
“The last and greatest literary ‘work of his life. em 


The.PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Introducto 

by Dr. 1 on Bunyan’ 7 Dekel ne au A 
pwards Engravi m oa 

Harvey. extra gilt, crown vo 8s., post free. ' 

The CLASS and the DESK, in Four Vols. (60,000 

sold), embracing the whole Bible; with Notes, Outlines, 

References. 3s, each, post free. 4 complete subject ar 


each — 
* Of all such works the very best we have seen.“ —Homilut. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: A Book of Pictorial 
Family Worship. Small 4to, 500 Engravings, 384 pages, 


eleg , 6s., post free 
2 up, Teen, illustrated 


pos 
* 7 bound, tastefully 
—a most attractive volume.“ 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, i in -two Chapters. 

1 — aie gilt, red edges, 1 pages, 8vo, 200 

rly mel wi Illustrations, 3s,, post free. 

“We tare nara Sie © Sumy bee back hich it alec 80 
thoroughly good.”—G 


James Sangster aa — 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
New Edition, cloth, pp. 124, 18. 6d, ; post free, 20 stamps, 


ONSTIPATION, 8 and 

Hysteria. With Cases. RicHarp Errs, M. D., 

5 a Author of Surgical Curable without 
utting 


“ Is of inestimable value.“ N. E. Medical Gazette. 
“A statement of the particular views of a very able and 
successful physician and surgeon.”—Hahnemannian Monthly. 


London: Franklin Epps, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


HAVERSTOCK 


For Children of Both Sexes from any part of the United 
Kingdom. 


Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street, E.C 


A GENERAL COURT of GOVERNORS will be held 
on THuRspay, the 28th Jan next, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, Bishops gate-street Within, to receive the 
— Report and the Auditors’ Report; to appoint the 

Officets and — Bae for the year ensuing; to con- 
—— a recommendation of the Board to alter Rule 17; and 
to elect TWENTY-FIVE CHILDREN to the benefits of 
the Charity—vis., Six Girls and Nineteen Boys. 

The Chair will be taken at Eleven o’clock, the Poll will 
open at Twelve, and close at Two precisely, alter which hour 
no votes can be received. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, 
and will entitle to votes on that occasion. After this election 
402 Children will be in the Schools. 


RPHAN WORKING’ SCHOOL, 
HILL, 


Now ready, cloth, price 2s, 6d., 


JOSEPH 800 Secretary 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 0 


. — 
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